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The Gorgeous Gloxinia 
(See description in reading pages) 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 

































The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 











Oregon Grown Gladioli 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 - Multnomah, Oregon 








CEDA Write at once for our 
R HILL NURSERY log, including 1929 Gladiolus ou Annual Caty Cata. 
Brookville = x ~ is the best catalog a ten Onur customen, 
Glen H a 0 janadian Specialists in ane feat We an 
ead, Nassau County LiLies ond RISES. Sole Eastern Agen LUR, . ROSES 
New York Lilium Princeps, vane i town Rwen We 4 
P ° Iri import permite for ee eae: ONE agent will tat 
customers. Drocury 
eonies-iris J. W. CROW, LTD., Lynnwood Ave, sre ny Hal 
ee 
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This little booklet is an effort 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gist ea es hove 
tains their history, culture, and many usef lf 
an attempt to describe only ches Se acs, a 
merit for the home garden. FR 


THE FOSS HEATON @LaD GARDENS 
Shannon City, lowa 








The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want. 

That is what we grow and sell. 

a Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 

ate perennials and rock plants is 

sig free for the asking. 

Many new and rare flowers 
offered. 


DELK yt - PUGET SOUND 


Bellevue - Washington 












Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor Mich. 





Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Oarbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. let. 


M. F. W RIGHT 
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NEW IRIS List 
NOW READY 


LE GRON FLORAL co. 
124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio 
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Sateen on GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 

ew Wholesale price list. It’s Free 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog has been mailed. If 
your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 
Free copy. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 


Box F 


JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each -___$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. éoane, inc. 
New Hyde Park . L. ., N.Y. 











GROW HARDY LILIES 


Also Vermont grown Perennials, 
new rock plants and natives, 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotta, Vt. 











Plant New 


IRISES now! 


Buy good Iris varieties from 
specialists. Write for interest- 
ing descriptive catalog. 


The Longfield iris Farm 
Iris Breeders and Growers 
Bluffton - . indiana 





= e 
Paeonies Iris 
60 Acres 10 Acres 
Write for prices. Our new catalogues 
will be out about July 1. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie . - - Mo. 


KEMP’S Orchid Flowered 
JAPANESE IRIS 


Originated by me and disseminated from my 
Gardens. Send for descriptive price list. 


J. A. KEMP, Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F. G. - Little Silver, N. 2 








IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 


Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, ine. 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. v4 





Th OUR PEONIES AND IRIS S| 


$5.00—Special Iris Collection—$5.00 
One Each: Ambassadeur, 
B. Y. Morrison, Dream, 
Imperator, Opera, Shekinah, 
Eclaireur, Jac. Guillot, J. 
Chevreau. All prepaid P. P. 
Write for Free Catalog 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 













JUST A POSTAL CARD 


Will put your name on our Gladiolus list for 
next year’s catalogue or any specials we issue, 
Send yours now to 

D. H UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty - Salem, Oregon 














Iris Bargain 
30 MODERN IRIS ROOTS 


5 each 6 kinds good assortment for $2.25 post- 

paid. Retail value $4.50. July-August de- 

livery. Send for catalog. It’s free. 
STONECREST GARDENS 

Eau Claire : Wisconsin 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 


$1.00 IRIS BARGAIN 


12 Iris (assorted to suit) $1.00 postpaid. 
Nixe, Rubella, American Black Prince, Miidralinse 
Lorely, Ignatia, Mme. Chereau, Quaker Lady, ——_ 
Honorabilis, Flavesceus, Monsignor, Kochii, Ossian, 
Wurtele, Violet Queen, Fairy. Will begin sip 
July 20. New price list of Peonies, Iris and 

free. Also short but good wholesale list. 


c. H. SMITH - 7 Faribault, Minn, 








stakes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


Tt = a” impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Plant—— 
We Have It. 

Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. . Cleveland, Ohio 

















AN OUTSTANDING COLLECTION 
Santa Barbara, Lord Lambourne, Morning 
Splendor, Azulado, Susan Bliss, Soledad, Ava- 
lon. One rhizome of each, labeled for $5.00 
prepaid. See June issue for other collections. 
Send for ae” list. 


F. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 - 45th Ba. Southwest Seattle, Wash. 





IRISES vances $1.00 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Firmament, Lent A. Williamson, Fairy and nine other 
splendid Irises, all labeled. Delivery after our blooming 
season. 


GELSER BROS. - Box F - Dalton, N.Y. 








Thank You 


May I thank my many friends and customers for 
their Gladiolus business and wish you much enjoyment 


from your flowers. 
L. E. WEEKS 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus 
Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 


Iris and Peony Special 


Twelve choice varieties Iris, labeled, $1.00; 
3 selected. Peonies, three colors, labeled, $1.00. 
Order at once, supply limited. Catalog free. 

JONES FLOWER FARMS 
R.R.4B - Des Moines, lowa 








BARGAINS IN TULIPS 


We are discontinuing our retail mail order bulb 
business and have over one million Tulip bu 
(160 varieties) to offer at greatly redu 
prices for = Fall. Send for complete list, 
ready July 1st. 


THE NORTHWEST BULB pa 


Portland 
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Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 





(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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Concord, they found about 180 minute 
men ready to resist them. Concord is 
only about 9 miles from Lexington, 
hence it did not take the British 


FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
Subscription price:— 
~~ 
Volume XVI. No. 7. Calcium, New York 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
O AMERICANS there can be sponsible for the first battle *of the 
but one Concord, which in 1929 Revolution, when General Parker with 
is 294 years old, for it was his 70 militia men gave Major Pit- 
settled in 1635 and became noted cairn, who commanded the British 
for being the first interior town troops, some trouble at Lexington. 











Looking up the Concord River from the Old North Bridge 


settled in Massachusetts. So by the 
time the American Revolution came 
on, Concord had more than a hundred 
years of its history already finished. 

It is a beautiful old town, situated 
only twenty miles from Boston, with 
which it is intimately connected by a 
most excellent highway. This old 
town holds many distinctions. It was 
here that the first Provincial Con- 
gress, presided over by John Hancock, 
assembled October 11, 1774, to con- 
sider ways and means of resisting the 
oppression of the mother country. 

A short time afterwards, the results 
of that meeting were recorded in the 
storage of a considerable quantity of 
ammunition. When the British heard 
about it, General Gage decided to dis- 
patch a detachment of British troops 
there and destroy them. Aroused by 
Paul Revere on the night of his 
famous ride, the countrymen were well 
prepared for them. 

When General Gates’ troops were 
headed for Concord, as a result of Paul 
Revere’s ride, they met opposition at 

ington. So Concord was really re- 








» Americans and the 





troops long to reach the town. As 
they advanced, the minute men under 
Col. Barrett, fell back to a hill, and 
then later crossed Old North Bridge 
that spans the Concord River. 

At the Old North Bridge a brisk 
fight took place which resulted in 
slight losses on both sides. In the 
meanwhile, the British destroyed what 
provisions and ammunitions they were 
able to find stored in Concord, after 
which they started on their return 
trip to Boston. But the minute men 
pursued them and had it not been for 
the timely arrival of Lord Percy, the 
British army would have been routed. 
The'scrap at Concord was the second 
of the first day’s clash between the 
British, which 
marked the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

This brief history of old Concord 
makes the Concord of today a most in- 





The Old North Bridge showing British Monument at the far end 


After the first fight at Lexington, Pit- 
cairn and his men moved on towards 
Concord to execute the original plans 
of General Gates. 

The militia men at Concord before 
the arrival of Pitcairn knew what was 
coming, and when the British entered 


teresting place to visit, and thousands 
of tourists see it every year. Every 
foot of ground between Boston and 
Concord is historic soil, and for a long 
ways the city has absorbed what used 
to be a farming community. In the 
Summertime, Buttercups, Ox-eye 
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Daisies, and a few other common wild 
flowers familiar to most Americans 
rise up to make the visitor feel that 
he is not entirely in a strange country. 
The magnificent Elms and Maples that 
grow by the wayside, each one wearing 
a black collar around its trunk, affirms 
that the New England people have, in 
recent years, been waging a vigorous 
warfare against a very destructive in- 
sect pest that has threatened the lives 
of their majestic trees. 


Over in the meadows a few Bobo- 
links may be observed, and when you 
stop for a rest, if there are bushes 
near, the familiar notes of the Mary- 
land Yellowthroat’s “Jo-reechy, Jo- 
reechy, Jo-reech!” bursts forth to 
make you feel that you are not far 
from home. 


But Poison Ivy! I have never seen 
so much and so rank growth any- 
where. It has seized possession of the 
roadside between Boston and Concord 
and, from its looks, not even a human 
being is bold enough to undertake to 
drive it away. Had it been growing 
this rank in April 1775, the American 
minute men might have enticed the 
British soldiers through it, and let its 
poison defeat their army! Poison Ivy 
is waist deep in many places, and 
seems to thrive unmolested every- 
where. 

But soon you may forget it when 
you run across the home of the orig- 
inator of the Concord Grape, which 
contributed as much as the battle to 
make Concord famous. The homes of 
Louisa Alcott, Hawthorne’s Wayside 
Inn, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William 
Ellery Channing and Thoreau, to- 
gether with the Old Manse where 
Hawthorne wrote “Mosses From An 














The Monument erected to the Min- 
ute Men, facing the British Monu- 
ment that stands across the river 


Old Manse,” animates the works of 
these writers which have been mere 
books before. 

A majestic Elm shades a plot where 
it is claimed that a number of gen- 
erations of the Emerson family made 
speeches so patriotic that they roused 
their countrymen to rise up in defense 
of their country in every great war. 

As the aged road turns to lead the 
visitor to the Old North Bridge that 
spans the Concord River, the place is 
made rather solemn looking by the 
double rows of majestic trees that line 
each side of the highway to the river. 
Poison Ivy boldly defends the adjoin- 
ing space, and it has never been known 
to do anything but subtract to the 
natural cheer of an outdoor spot. As 
you approach the bridge, a monument 
standing in the middle of the road at 
the end of the bridge stares calmly at 
you. It is a memorial erected to the 
memory of the British soldiers who 
took part in the fight at the Old North 
Bridge., Across the road to the left 
in a dense shade are buried four 
British soldiers who fell in battle. 
The stone slab bears this message: 

“They came three thousand miles and died, 
To keep the past upon the throne; 
Unheard, beyond the ocean’s tide, 

The English mother made her moan.” 

We leave the British monument, and 
as we walk across the Old North 
Bridge, we cannot .feel but what we 
are treading sacred ground, for the 


ra 


monument erected to the mi 

rears up before us. It is situsten 
the middle of the road known be 
“Battle Lawn,” at the end of the 
North Bridge, facing the Briti e 
monument across the river, a 


We pause a moment before 
over the river to look first to our tae 
and then to our left. What beautiful 
scenes greet our eyes on both sides! 
The Concord River has not been for. 
gotten by Nature, for she has dec. 
orated it with vines, plants, flowers 
and trees until its beauty is not ex. 
celled by any small river scenery any. 
where. Maryland Yellowthroats ang 
Vireos tell you that it is a happy place 
to live. These Birds come each Sum. 
mer all the way from Central America 
and nest in a historic ground where 
few Americans have had the oppor. 
tunity to visit. As the eyes are at. 
tracted by the lovely view, there jg 
but one sentence that comes to the 
mind, “Peace, perfect peace!” 


We leave the bridge and approach 
the monument of the minute men, 
which was erected on the hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Concord, 
April 19, 1885, and unveiled by Gen. 
eral U. S. Grant. The monument 
bears this popular inscription, the 
fruit of Emerson’s thought: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 





The Gaillardia, or Blanket Flower 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


AILLARDIAS or Blanket Flow- 
ers are one of those bright- 
flowering herbaceous plants that 

are not as familiar among flower 
growers as they deserve to be. With 
the introduction of new varieties, the 
gay-colored flowers are composed of 
numerous dazzling and brilliant col- 
ors,—red and yellow shades predom- 
inating. The plants are strong 
growers, reaching a height of ten to 
twelve inches, and throwing up flower 
stalks eighteen inches in height. They 
are of very easy culture, being cov- 
ered with a continuous profusion of 
flowers from late June until cut down 
by heavy frosts. Gaillardias are na- 
tives of Mexico, and are of the easiest 
culture, and are especially adapted to 
growing in dry soil, even flourishing 
in poor, worn-out places, and are not 
afflicted by extremes of weather. They 
seem to bloom as well in the hot, dry 
days of Summer as they do in the 
cool days of Autumn, and their bright 
flower heads are always cheery, 
nodding gayly above the grayish- 
green leaves and stems. 

Gaillardias are easily grown from 
seed, which should be sown out-of- 
doors about the middle of April. The 
seedlings may be transplanted or let 
to remain in their original beds, and 
every seedling plant will bloom the 


second year. If a quick display of 
flowers is wanted it is better to buy 
the plants from some nursery. Most 
of these greenhouses sell the plants 
for about a dollar and a half a dozen, 
and that number of plants is sufficient 
to make a very pleasing display. Their 
long blooming period makes them one 
of the most valuable perennials to 
plant in the hardy border. 


so long they are especially useful, but 
they are equally attractive and ad- 
mirable for bedding purposes. 

The sturdy plants seem to be very 
free from disease and pests of all 
kinds, and after being once planted 
need very little attention, only an 0 
casional stirring of the soil to keep 
the weeds and grass down around 
them. Although Gaillardias are per- 
fectly hardy they are benefited by 4 
coarse mulch during severe weather, 
and it is best to let the leaves and 
stalks remain to cover the roots dur 
ing the Winter. : 

There are both single and double 
varieties, as well as annuals and per 
ennials. Most varieties are closely te 
lated and all cover about the same 
blooming period. 

Improved varieties are being intr 
duced, making the Gaillardia one 
the most desirable of the hardy plants 


Tuly, 1929 
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The Heart of Bunker Hill Monument 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ing religious magazine in Bos- 
oe gevossing with a departmental 
editor some of the social problems of 
that city since the foreign population 
has become such a tremendous power 
WUere you seen Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument?” she asked when our conver- 
jon was over. 
Oe certainly have, and can tell you 
not only its height, but the number 
of steps I took to reach the top and 
the minutes that I consumed in mak- 
ing the ascent,” I answered rather 
ly. 
Prowall you have done more than I, 
for in fact, I have never visited it,” 
was the surprising confession. — 

Such is often the situation with old 
residents of a town. It is usually the 
visitor who sees the interesting places 
in a city, while the residents are al- 
ways so busy that they put off from 
day to day a visit to the historic 
points until a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. When vacation time comes, 
the lure of some other part of the 
country calls them away. 

But her procrastination was not 
quite so startling as that of a post- 
man’s ignorance of the birthplace of 
Benjamin Franklin. While seeking 
out the interesting places near old 
South Church, after inquiring vainly 
from a number of business men for 
direction to the house in which Ben- 
jamin Franklin was born, I accosted a 
postman with a mail bag on his 
shoulders and put my question up to 
him. 

“You’ve got me,” he said, as he 
turned around and gazed with squint- 
ing eyes in various directions. “I was 
born and reared within almost a 
stone’s throw of this place, but I’ll be 
darned if I know where Franklin was 
born. However, I’ll help find out, for 
I'd like to know myself,” he admitted. 
We walked across the street into the 
office of the Transcript, picked up a 
little booklet, a guide for tourists, and 
about the first thing our eyes met was, 


I SAT in the editorial offices of a 


”? 


“Benjamin Franklin’s birthplace, site 
of Boston Transcript office!” We both 
had a good hearty laugh and sep- 
arated. 

It is unfortunate that the average 
visitor who sees Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment has not the opportunity to climb 
the steps and see the heart of this 
popular memorial. Usually the sight- 
seeing cars stop long enough for the 
tourists to get a glimpse of the monu- 
ment and the grounds as they drive 
him around the historic spot. 

The cities of Boston and Charles- 
town have grown to such proportions 
since the battle of Bunker Hill that 
progress has crowded out the battle- 
ground so that only the monument and 
the small plot of ground, possibly five 
acres, that surround it, are left. 

The lack of funds has often kept 
patriotic and appreciative people from 
expressing feeling in stone and stat- 
uary, but more than a hundred years 
ago an association was formed that 
was determined to mark the site of 
this important Revolutionary battle 
with a respectable monument. 

The small administration building 
where you pay your ten cents fee that 
admits you to the stairway and per- 
mits you to walk to the top of the 
monument, contains enough bits of 
history that one may learn enough 
gossip about this historic monument 
to satisfy every sense of curiosity. 

An inscription in the small build- 
ing close to the base of the monument 
says: 

“The Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation, Inc. in 1823 built this monu- 
ment in commemoration of the battle 
that was fought on this spot between 
the Provincial militia and the British 
regulars on June 17, 1775, and of the 
Patriots who were imperiled or sacri- 
ficed their lives. 

“In 1794 King Solomon’s Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons placed a 
monument to Gen. Joseph Warren and 
his associates on the spot where he 
fell. The land on which it stood was 
given by James Russell to the lodge, 








Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, Boston. In this old cemetery the British 
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placed the cannons that shelled Bunker Hill during the battle 
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and in 1825 by the lodge to the asso- 
ciation. 

“The corner stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument was laid in the presence 
of LaFayette, on June 17, 1825, and 
an oration was delivered by Daniel 
Webster. 

“The plans were drawn by Solomon 
Willard, an eminent architect who 
gave his personal attention to the 
work through the whole period of its 
construction. 

“By means of contributions from 
patriotic men and women in all parts 
of the United States, the monument 
was completed and dedicated on June 
17, 1843.” 

In the reception hall of the building 
to the left, one finds paintings of La- 
Fayette, Capt. John Linzee, Com- 
mander of “The Falcon,” Gen. Sir 
Henry Clinton, Duke of Newcastle, 
Maj. Gen. John Brooks, 1st President 
of Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
Hon. S. W. Howe, Commander-in-chief 
of His Majesty’s Forces in America, 
General Israel Putnam, Major-General 
of the Continental Forces, Gen John 
Stark, and Major Gen. Joseph H. 
Warren. 

There is also a picture of Ralph 
Farnham, last survivor of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. He was born at Le- 
banon, N. H., May 7, 1756, and died 
at Acton, Maine, in 1861, age 106 
years. 

There is a bust of George Washing- 
ton, a life size statue of Gen. Warren, 
flags and a few relics, including Gen. 
Israel Putnam’s sword, and paintings 
of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

The monument stands on a grassy 
plot of ground, is 221 feet high, and 
the pedestrian counts 294 steps before 
reaching the top, which he may do in 
eight minutes. 














Bunker Hill Monument, Charlestown, Mass. 
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In the top of the monument, while 
the visitor is puffing and blowing from 
the exercise in walking, his body is 
quieted and his soul is made calm by 
the appearance of two small cannons, 
spiked to the walls. One of them is 
the “Adams,” the other is the “Han- 
cock,” two very familiar Revolution- 
ary names. Each cannon bears this 
inscription: 

“Sacred to Liberty. This is one of 
four cannons that constituted the 
whole train of field artillery possessed 
by the British Colonies of North 
America at the commencement of the 
war on the 19th of April, 1775. 


“This cannon and its fellow belong- 


ing to a number of citizens of Boston 
were used in many engagements dur- 
ing the war. The other two, the prop- 
erty of the Government of Massa- 
chusetts, were taken by the enemy. 


“By order of the U. S. in Congress 
Assembled, May 19, 1788.—J. Callen- 
der, Sculptor.” 

Each cannon measures about 414 
feet long and is very small. 


At the base of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument stands an impressive statue of 
Col. William Prescott, June 17, 1775. 

Not so far away is Copps Hill Burial 
Ground in Boston where the British 
planted their cannons that shelled 
Bunker Hill during the battle. 





Fertility Necessary for the 
Successful Flower Bed 


BY FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


HEN we plant Flowers we nat- 

urally wish to get as good re- 

sults as possible, and if the 
average gardener knew what to do, he 
would prepare his ground in such a 
way as to get these results. But un- 
fortunately few have real knowledge 
as to how to do this. We all have a 
general idea that to get the best re- 
sults the soil should be rich, and most 
of us know that manure of some kind 
is usually necessary in order to make 
ground rich. Further than this few 
have any definite idea of what to do 
and why they should do it. 


On the average, ninety-seven out of 
every hundred pounds of plant ma- 
terial is composed of carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen; all of which elements 
the plant takes from the air and water. 
Besides, for every pound of solid mat- 
ter a plant builds, ib uses something 
like six hundred pounds of water that 
never enters into its composition at 
all. It merely takes up this water 
through its roots, circulates it through 
its tissues and throws it off into the 
air through its leaves. 


These things being true it becomes 
evident that the first and greatest re- 
quirements for plant growth are an 
abundant and constant supply of both 
air and water. Moreover, air must 
be in contact with the roots of most 
plants, at all times, if the plant is to 
thrive. It is for this reason that soil 
that is not naturally loose and friable 
must be frequently tilled if we are to 
get good results from our plants. 


It is not always desirable to supply 
plants with the necessary water by 
frequent irrigation. In fact this is 
often the most undesirable thing to 
do. Where it is possible we should 
supply such soil conditions that the 
plant does not need to be watered ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances. We 
will discuss later how this may be ac- 
complished. 


A soil, to give best results, must 
contain an abundance of HUMUS, the 
final product of vegetable and animal 
matter that decays in the ground. It 
is usually the humus in the soil that 
makes it black and so it has come to 
be understood that black soil is fertile 
soil, and this is generally true. 

Humus has several functions in the 
soil. First it loosens it so the air can 
readily penetrate it. Being composed 
of bits and fibers of decaying vege- 
table matter, its particles are not 
small enough to lie closely and so it 
mechanically loosens soil. If the soil 
contains too much humus, or rather if 
it contains too much decaying ma- 
terial that has not yet reached the 
stage of actual humus, it may be too 
loose, and so dry out and kill the 
plants. But this would be an extreme 
case for the great value of humus lies 
in its ability to hold water. A hundred 
pounds of humus will hold something 
like three hundred pounds of water in 
suspension, so it will neither leach 
away nor yet waterlog the roots of 
plants that penetrate it. But this is 
not all. Humus is of such a texture 
that it will rapidly take up any water 
that falls on it instead of allowing it 
to run away. 

Nor is this all. Humus in the pres- 
ence of lime furnishes the food and 
natural incubating medium for the un- 
told millions of bacteria that should 
live in every handful of truly produc- 
tive soil, for these bacteria are neces- 
sary in order for the plants we wish to 
grow to procure their food. 

So in preparing a Flower Bed the 
first consideration is to provide an 
abundance of humus in the soil. 


IF THE Flower Bed is to be perma- 

nent it will often pay to dig it as 
much as two feet deep, removing the 
soil and thoroughly mixing it with 
either green or dry plant material of 
some kind before putting it back. For 
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the lower foot it does not 

much what is used, just so it is 
kind of plant material that will 
readily, but it is important that j 
should be used abundantly ang tt 
be well-mixed with the soil, Lea i 
straw, weeds, lawn clippings Has 
brush, decayed logs, any or all wil] da, 
It is usually advisable in mogt Boils 
to mix at least a half-gallon or a 
lon of air-slacked lime in the mj 
that fills the lower foot of every square 
rod of bed. The reason for this wil 
be given later. 


The soil for the upper foot of Such 4 
bed should be handled in the same 
except that the vegetable matter use 
should be of a finer texture and should 
always be incorporated with the 80] 
that was originally on the surface, 
is almost always a mistake to » 
handle a bed that the soil that origi. 
nally lay deep under the surface js put 
back on the top. Of course it is bette 
if stable manure can be the materig) 
mixed with the soil that fills the top 
foot of the bed. If the bed is made jy 
the Fall one part of manure to thre 
or four of soil is none too much to ug, 
unless bulbs are to be set in the bed 
at once. It is always better to prepare 
any Flower Bed at least a month o 
six weeks before it is to be actually 
planted. 

While plants may make use of 
number of different elements, there 
are only ten that are necessary ty 
thrifty normal growth. Three of 
these, oxygen, hydrogen and carbo 
are supplied entirely by water and air, 
Three more of these iron, sulphur 
and magnesium, are almost alway 
present in sufficient quantities in any 
soil, so they may be neglected in this 
study. Lime, phosphorus, potash and 
nitrogen are the other four, and th 
successful gardener’s problem lies in 
seeing that these are present ani 
available in the proper quantities. 

Lime is one of the most important 
elements in the soil. First, it fle 
culates sticky heavy soils (clay) ani 
so makes them loose and friable. & 
if the soil has a tendency to be stich 
and tough it requires an unuswl 
amount of lime. Lime corrects ay 
acidity of the soil, and few plan 
grow well in soil that is acid. Bul 
this is not all. The friendly bactem 
that add to the fertility of soil refur 
to grow at all in acid soil, but thriv 
in soil that has an abundance of lim 
But greatest of all, lime neutralize 
the poisonous oxalic acid that is a nt 
mal by-product of plant growth. Plant 
have no eliminative system and ®# 
would poison themselves, but for th 
fact that their roots take up lim 
which reacts in the plant tissue wil 
the oxalic acid to make oxilate of lim 
which is not poisonous at all but form 
good building material to strength# 

the plant tissue. Even two or thi 
per cent of lime in the soil will not 
jure most plants. But it is not 

advisable to use more than six or s#@ 
pounds of air-slacked lime or tW# 
that amount of powdered limestone! 
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the top foot of soil for every square 


‘me be present, stimulates rank 
eek in plants. If used too 
freely and other elements are lacking 
et soft, flabby tops. But we can 
po i top-growth at all without nitro- 
ad It is the presence of this’ ele- 
ment in the soil that makes it “rich’ a 
In Flower Beds it is best supplied, if 
lacking in the soil, by the addition of 
animal manure of some kind, or by 
adding cottonseed meal, bone meal, 
dried blood meal, fertilizer tankage, or 
some similar substance. Where plenty 
of stable manure is used nothing else 
ig necessary. ‘The straw of peas, 
beans, clover, or any other legume, 
mixed in the soil when a Flower Bed 
ig made, will both provide humus and 
nitrogen. — ; 

Potash is often lacking in soil, espe- 
cially in the East and the South. No 
plant can grow without potash, as 
without its presence in the tissues no 
starch or sugar, and so no plant tissue 
can be manufactured. Up to a certain 
point the growth of plants is limited 
by the amount of potash in the soil. 
Any of the fertilizers mentioned as 
supplying nitrogen also supply plenty 
of potash. Hard-wood ashes, if not 
leached, are rich in this element. 
Red-clay soils, and soils in which are 
seen particles of mica that shine in the 
sun are rich in potash. Any clay soil 
is apt to contain more potash than 
sandy soils, as the clay holds the pot- 
ash if it was ever present. 

As all seeds contain a great deal of 
starch and some sugar; and as the 
only object the plant has in blooming 
is to produce seeds; soils that are 
abundant in this element tend to pro- 
duce flowers in abundance, while soils 
poor in potash produce few flowers. 

An excess of potash is not desirable 
in clay soils as it makes them tough 
and sticky. 

Phosphorus is absolutely necessary 
for the production of seed, so we call 
it the determining factor in bloom and 
seed production. Many soils other- 
wise good, produce rank top-growth 
and few if any blooms. Wisteria 
vines, and other stubborn bloomers 
may grow for years and give no pleas- 
ure when the addition of phosphorus 
to the soil would make them flower 
abundantly. 

Bone meal, acid phosphate, ground 
basic slag from the steel mills (floats), 
cottonseed meal, blood meal, etc., are 
all good sources of this element. 

It is pretty safe to conclude that if 
any plants are not blooming well they 
lack phosphorus or potash, or both. 

Where there is not enough money to 
go around, it is better to properly 
make the Flower Beds and fertilize 
them well and economize on seeds and 
Plants than to reverse the matter. 

mmon flowers thrive so well that 
they are a thing of beauty in good 

, While the choicest and most ex- 
Pensive are a failure in poor soil. 


rod 
NITROGEN is the element that, if 
to 


(Flower 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








most summery month. We think 

of June in terms of Spring, and 
August in terms of Fall, although 
both are really months of Summer. 


J me might well be counted our 


This month begins to bring to re- 
alization the fruits of human labor. 
The fields are sweet with the odor of 
new-mown hay, and the nodding fields 
of golden grain will soon be cut and 
bound into sheaves. 


Berries and Cherries are ripe, and 
our gardens are beginning to supply 
our tables in a most satisfying manner. 


The Cornfields are fragrant when 
the green stocks unfold the wrappings 
of the tassels, which gives promise of 
the mature crop when late September 
comes. 


July brings with her a profusion of 
Flowers which dot the fields and road- 
sides everywhere we look. Queen 
Anne’s Lace is in dainty, feathery 
evidence all about us, and Wild Roses 
on the roadside banks bask in the 
warm sunshine. 


Along the river banks the Common 
Milkweed sends forth its gorgeous, 
lavender balls of fragrance, and the 
Butterfly Weed, aristocrat of the Milk- 
weed family, opens its flaming orange 
blossoms to the admiration of every 
passer-by. 


The Bees are busy from early dawn 
until dusk among the Sweet Clover 
blossoms that grow unmolested along 
the less frequented byways. Fat 
Bumblebees bump about from one Red 
Clover blossom to another, gathering 
their store of honey and fertilizing the 


flowers that the farmer may have a 
good crop. Indeed, if it were not for 
the Bumblebee, the farmer would have 
no Clover crop at all. 


Elderberry bushes are covered with 
a white bloom resembling huge bou- 
quets. They are as ornamental a 
shrub as one might wish, yet they are 
kept well in the background if grown 
at all in dooryards. Around neglected 
fields, however, the Elderberry bushes 
grow unmolested, and here it is we 
find them in their greatest beauty. 


Ox-eye Daisies, the first of the 
numerous yellow Daisy family to 
bloom, tell us Summer is getting well 
underway. Following in quick suc- 
cession comes an almost unending ar- 
ray of Daisies, and the amateur 
botanist who tries to name and clas- 
sify each one finds that he has under- 
taken a prodigious task. A _ great 
many of us term them Black or 
Brown-eyed Susans, and thus easily 
though erroneously dispatch the whole 
business. 


Mullein rosettes have by this time 
grown long stocks which terminate 
in a rough spike more or less covered 
with little yellow flowers. They are 
not what one might call beautiful, but 
to the Nature lover they are inter- 
esting. 


Hollyhocks stand like gayly dressed 
soldiers at attention in our gardens, 
and Marigolds, Phlox, Honeysuckles 
and Geraniums are putting forth their 
best efforts. 


The Birds are growing quiet, and 
Bird songs are less each day. This 
truly might be termed Bird vacation 














Vacation time for Birds,—and People, too 
(A steamer on Lake Erie bound for Sandusky, Ohio) 
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time, for the majority of them have 
reared their families, and now they 
are free to enjoy in peace the warm, 
drowsy days. It is a vacation well 
earned. The days in the nursery were 
days of downright drudgery, trying 
to keep the ever open mouths filled, 
and anxiety attended every moment, 
always fearful for the safety of the 
precious babies. 


A very few Birds nest late and are 
at this time just beginning to build 
their nests, but they are greatly in the 
minority. 


By the middle of July we begin to 
notice a slight shortening of the days. 
Dawn is becoming a laggard, while 
dusk of evening is growing more ener- 
getic about the business of drawing 
the curtains of night. 


To most of us this decreasing of 
daylight is accompanied by a feeling 
of ‘regret. We yearn to keep the long, 
long days of sunshine, and are loath 
to be reconciled to the evident, in- 
creasing change. But many days of 
delightful Summer are before us, ever 
unfolding beautiful and interesting 
mysteries. 





Seed-Raising 


T IS very difficult to obtain pure seeds 

of any particular variety of the 
Brassica family unless the respective 
sorts are grown a considerable distance 
from other members of the same family, 
the wind being a potent factor in carry- 
ing pollen across the fields from one crop 
to the other. He stated that whilst the 
greater number of garden seeds could be 
grown in this country, there are certain 
kinds which it is impossible to raise com- 
mercially in England; the Cauliflower 
for example. Most of the Giant Autumn 
types of this vegetable do best on the 
shores of the Mediterranean or Adriatic, 
where considerable areas of the plant 
are grown for seed-production. Seeds of 
other types of Cauliflower are grown in 
northern Europe. 

With regard to harvesting seeds, Mr. 
Giles stated that those of choice flowers 
for the greenhouse are all carefully 
picked off by hand and put into little 
trays or bags to dry. In the case of 
flowers and vegetables grown out-of- 
doors, the seed heads are cut and laid 
on large cloths until they are dry enough 
to thrash out. Turnip heads for seed 
are cut, and if the weather is hot and 
dry the seeds can be thrashed out in the 
field on large cloths, but in damp weather 
the seed-heads must be put in stacks 
until they are dry. Peas are thrashed, 
graded through machines, and then put 
on benches for women to pick over by 
hand. 

—(Gardener’s Chronicle, English) 





The subjects covered in this issue 
are a liberal education in themselves, 
and embrace outdoor interests in a 
comprehensive way. Not many mag- 
azines avoid fiction and things of 
transient or temporary value. Most 
articles which appear in THE FLOWER 
GROWER are useful for reference pur- 
poses and no reader should fail to save 
complete files. 
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The Gorgeous Gloxinia 
BY MARY M. WRIGHT, (Ohio) 


that makes a finer display than 

the Gloxinia; and yet we seldom 
see it outside of a greenhouse. They 
are really not difficult to grow. Their 
large bell-shaped flowers are borne in 
great clusters of a dozen or more 
blooms, and one bulb should bear from 
fifty to sixty flowers in a season. The 
individual flowers are three to four 
inches long, and come in many de- 
lightful shades and colors, ranging 
from the pure white to the dark 
purples and red, and many spotted va- 
rieties. The leaves are large and 
decorative. 

One can buy blooming bulbs, or they 
may start them from seed. The latter 
is a very inexpensive way to get a 
variety of fine plants. To start the 
seed successfully, have the flats or 
boxes well-drained with pebbles or 
charcoal, the soil fine and mellow, and 
firm in the boxes. Sow the seed and 
cover lightly; sprinkle with water 
carefully. Cover with a damp heavy 
paper or cloth until the seeds ger- 
minate; then gradually bring to the 
sun and light until they get hardened 
up. After they get two or three 
leaves, they should be transplanted. 
If bulbs are bought, line a box with 
moss and place the bulbs, hollow side 
up, in this, pressing down firmly; then 
surround with sand. Water and keep 
in a temperature of about 65 degrees 
until the root growth has started; 
then they should be potted, or they 
may be potted directly, but will take 
longer to begin growth. 


I have also discovered that Gloxinias 


"| om is no houseplant grown 


will start from leaf cuttings 
stick one - of the leaf, the stem en 
into a sandy soil, keep mois 
will send out little male ah. they 
The proper soil for Gloxiniac ; 
light, porous soil, of about a 2 
leaf mold or fibrous soil, one part sand 
and one part rich garden soil; we have 
often added decayed wood from hollow 
stumps to the soil. A little dry cow 
manure may also be used. When the 
begin to bloom, or even before if the 
have a good top growth, a little liquid 
manure or plant food should be given 
once a week. Have good drainage jn 
the pot, plant the bulb, and press 
tightly in; and then surround with 
more soil, but do not cover top of bulb 
Water well at first, and then water 
whenever it gets dry, but never let the 
soil remain dry for any length of time 
or the bloom will be retarded in com. 
ing on. One must be careful not to 
get water on the leaves, as they will 
spot and turn brown. They like the 
light and morning sun, but should be 
kept out of the hot mid-day sun, 


They will continue in bloom for gey- 
eral months. When they have stopped 
blooming withhold water gradually 
and let the tops die down until there 
is nothing but the bulb left. Then 
store in a dry warm place until ready 
to bring up for the next year’s bloom- 
ing which should be in February or 
March according to the condition of 
the weather at the time. 

These flowers make a fine display in 
the window, are fine for table decora- 
tions, and fine for church decorations; 
and will give great delight to the sick. 





Stone Paths for Beauty and Utility 


BY H. E. T., (in The Garden—English) 


along the north side of a semi- 

detached house (built on Essex 
clay), leading to the back door and gar- 
den, was for three Winters a hard prob- 
lem. First of all sand, then ashes from 
a boiler fire, hoggin, and ordinary crazy 
paving were tried in turn; but the path 
was always more or less of a quagmire 
after a shower of rain and practically 
during the whole Winter, with results to 
linoleum and carpets which may be left 
to the imagination! This has now been 
“paved” in the following manner, and 
for the first time can be kept both firm 
and clean. 

Four parts of sand to 1 part of cement, 
were used; but a variation was intro- 
duced by using 1 part of cement to 2 
each of sand and ashes. This not only 
effects a certain amount of economy 
(because where the sand has to be 
brought a considerable distance and then 
wheeled in the cost soon mounts up), 
but results in a mixture which is easier 
to handle, ashes being lighter than sand, 
and forms a better “mass,” being in fact 
a form of concrete. The cement and 


f VERY “difficult” narrow passage, 


sand were first of all well mixed together 
and reduced by means of water to a 
slush. The ashes were then added with- 
out distinction of size (they are the 
result of burning a 50-50 mixture of 
anthracite “walnuts” and small breeze, 
and consist partly of “dust” and partly 
of clinkers), and the whole thing was 
turned over and over until it reached the 
consistency of fairly stiff paste. 

The ground was prepared in the usual 
manner—in the case of the passage, the 
house on one side and the border fence 
on the other provided the containing 
framework on two sides—and wetted. 
The concrete was then shovelled on, 
roughly levelled with the back of the 
shovel and a piece of straight 
board, and finally worked quite smooth 
on the surface with an ordinary plas- 
terer’s trowel, care being taken to sub- 
merge any bits of clinker that came to 
the surface. The passage is more than 
30 ft. long and was done during week- 
ends in 6 ft. to 7 ft. lengths at a time, 
a lath of wood being placed across it 
pushed up against the semi-liquid com 
crete as soon as the section under 
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laid down, thus retaining 
ment en until it was set, and pre- 
= bce spreading with consequent loss 
af uniform thickness. 

Normally, the concrete, after the 

oothing process, was covered with 
sMs of three-ply wood (ordinarily 
nianks will suffice, but their greater 
veight is apt to make indentations), 
which serve the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the surface from weather (and 
cats and dogs) and enabling it to be 
walked over within two or three hours 
of being laid. It was then left for 
forty-eight hours. At the end of that 
time the protecting boards were removed 
and, with the aid of an old chisel (broken 
off at about an inch from the handle) or 
any convenient straight-edge, lines were 
scored deeply in the surface, but not to 
the full depth, of the partly hardened 
concrete. These lines can be either 
parallel and straight, with cross lines 
at different intervals in alternate 
lengths, thus giving the effect of rec- 
tangular paving, or in any desired di- 
rections, thus giving the effect of crazy 
paving. The loose material thus scraped 
out was brushed away with an ordinary 
yard broom which had the quite charm- 
ing effect of leaving the edges of the cuts 
a little rough and uneven, thus com- 
pleting the illusion. 

Drainage has been provided by making 
small holes about 1 in. in diameter every 
here and there at the intersections of the 
cross-cuts. This can be easily done with 
any sharp-pointed stick before the con- 
crete is quite set. In the pavement 
above described, the sticks were driven 
down about 3 ft. into the sub-soil and 
withdrawn, and lengths of ordinary 
brass casement rod inserted. Two longi- 
tudinal gulleys were also left when lay- 
ing the concrete, sloping into drains. 

Finally, when the concrete appeared 
to be fairly well set (about five to seven 
days after laying, according to the 
weather), half a dozen trowelfuls of ce- 
ment were put into a bucket and mixed 
with plain water until it reached the con- 
sistency of Devonshire cream. This was 
then “slapped” on to the surface of the 
concrete by means of a 4-in. flat dis- 
tempering brush, and when dry—that is 
to say, from twelve to twenty-four hours 
later—gives the appearance of old 
weathered stone. 

Two hints may be useful in connection 
with this final process: (1) keep your 
liquid cement well stirred up all the 
time—it settles very quickly; (2) use the 
brush edge-wise when applying cement 
to the channels cut with the chisel. The 


: latter should be done first, and then the 


flat portions treated with the broadside 
of the brush, inwards (i. e., away) from 
the indentations. This avoids the latter 
filling up. 

A couple of pedestals for sundials or 
vases have been manufactured by ex- 
actly the same process, and—apart from 
the design, which is admittedly crude 
and amateurish—are quite efficient. In 
this case, however, the concrete naturally 
takes much longer to set, especially in 
the upright portion. Two hints may 
also be of use here: (1) do your casting 
on the spot where the ornament is 
eventually to stand; as these things are 
He heavy. (2) _ Make the container- 
orms for the upright (column) portion 
strong, and lash them round the outside 
every 6 ins. with strong knotted box- 
ae otherwise, the pressure of the semi- 
iquid concrete, which in this case has to 
b Poured into the top of the form, will 
urst it apart before it has time to set. 
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Seasonable Work for July 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HIS month all plants will need 

plenty of water, and where the 

water supply is limited, the ground 
should be kept well cultivated. 

All clippings from the lawn should be 
used for mulching around large shrubs 
and trees, especially those newly planted. 
In watering the lawn, it is most effective 
if done in the evening, as then it does 
not evaporate with the heat and keeps 
the ground cool all night. 

It is time now to begin feeding many 
plants with manure water, especially 
Marrows, Tomatoes, Sweet Peas, Cauli- 


Cress. Chose a place where the soil is 
rich, so that there is quick growth, and 
tender salads. If the ground is very 
dry, open the drills for sowing the seed, 
then fill them with water, and let this 
soak into the ground, to get a quick 
germination. Sow the seed in the wet 
soil and cover over. This is a good idea 
for all summer-sowing. 

Do you plant American Land Cress in 
your garden? It is a fine salad, and you 
can sow seeds now for fall and next 
spring supply. 

Water Cress is another thing you can 




















flower, and late garden Peas. House 
plants will benefit with a little plant 
fertilizer, and soot water will help keep 
the Ferns green. This is also a good 
fertilizer for house Palms, and most foli- 
age plants. 


It is time now to layer good varieties 
of Carnations. The way this is done is 
explained at No. 4 in diagram. Shoots 
are split with a sharp knife and pegged 
down, then covered with fine, sandy soil, 
into which they soon root. You can also 
layer Clematis now in same manner, by 
pegging down shoots, 9, or Roses, and 
many shrubs. Sometimes it is possible 
to root large branches by layering them 
into a box, and treating them as shown 
for Carnations. 


Roses, Hydrangeas, and many plants 
will root easily in a glass of water at 
this time, 6. Have you ever tried this 
way? 

Time now to root cuttings of Gera- 
niums for flowering next Winter in the 
window garden. No. 10 shows how to 
make a cutting. Set this in a pot of 
sandy soil, water, and place in a shady 
spot to root. 


Don’t forget to make successional sow- 
ings of Lettuce, Radishes, Spinach, and 


grow in the garden, if you can give a 
good soaking of water two or three times 
a week. Grow this in trenches, same as 
Celery, about six inches deep with rich 
soil at bottom, and keep watering it as 
much as possible, so that bottom of the 
trench is always moist then you will be 
able to get fresh Water Cress at any 
time. You can start your supply by 
getting a few roots from a stream, or 
from seed. If you cannot get this from 
a stream, you can buy a few bunches and 
use the pieces as cuttings, 2. 


Another good salad is Mustard and 
Cress. A good way to keep this clean, 
and to get nice, tender Cress is to sow 
the seed on a piece of old sacking, spread 
on the ground, and keep it well watered 
at all times. 


Time now to begin seed sowing for 
next year. Sow seeds of Early Cabbage, 
Broccoli, Snapdragons, etc., for winter- 
ing through in coldframes, and shelters. 
It is still time to sow Perennials, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury Bells, Iceland 
Poppies, and time to transplant early- 
sown seedlings, 13. 

If you are growing any Sweet Peas, it 
is a good plan to remove seed pods ‘if you 
wish to get many flowers. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
* ag + * * * ok the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





No Such Thing as Independence 


AS LONG ago as I can remember people talked about 
“independence,” and the fact that the farmer’s 
life especially, was the independent one. It took me 
a long time to discover that this talk about inde- 
pendence is the merest twaddle. There is no such 
thing as independence. During the early stages of 
mankind some semblance of independence was main- 
tained, but our history, even back many centuries and 
beyond that, indicates that one man has always been 
dependent on another, or many others, and in various 
ways. 

In feudal times the “big boss” was dependent on 
his serfs for support and their approval and coopera- 
tion was necessary. The understrappers and serfs 
were dependent on the big boss for protection against 
some other big boss and his serfs. That is primitive 
civilization. 

Today we are more dependent on each other than 
ever. When you come down to breakfast, imagine 
the source of your food supply. Then when you start 
to go to your work, imagine the source of your trans- 
portation and your clothing. When you return home 
at night, imagine the source of all the things which 
go to make up your home. What part of all these 
complicated processes do you individually furnish? 
A mighty small part, I will venture to suggest. 


This ought to teach anyone how little independ- 
ence he has. A man may think because he has ac- 
cumulated the results of labor in material form that 
he is independent, but he is not. He is still as de- 
pendent as he would be if he had no money. There- 
fore, for any man to talk about being independent 
of his fellows is the merest nonsense in fact. Besides 
we are all ethically and morally dependent on each 
other. 

Civilization is a decidedly complicated MESS! 
And I say mess after careful thought. Civilization, 
as it is, is purely a mess, but we do not know it. The 
loss of effort which results is appalling, but it is so 
very superior to what men knew in feudal times, and 
in the early history of mankind, that we accept it as 
something pretty good. 

We are getting so much more now for our labor, 
not in money but in actual materials, that civilization 
passes for something very perfect under present con- 
ditions. 25 years, or 50 years, or 100 years hence, 
if any of us are permitted to look back so far, we 
will wonder how those living in the early decades of 
the twentieth century could put up with the frightful 
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wastes, inconveniences, and crude living general} 
which is a part of our present boasted Civilization, 


It is not necessary to go into details to show 
we are none of us independent from others, and g 
person who gets such a foolish notion ought to do oh 
of pondering on his or her own situation in the worl 
Each simply does the part of the world’s work Which 
seems best adapted to his qualifications and jp this 
way we turn out a large amount of products as com 
pared to the comparative individual independence 
of past years. 

And I might point out a bit of a lesson in this 
connection; that closer cooperation between groups 
of men would result in far greater accomplishment 
and far greater production. More important is the 
relationship of man to man, and the individua)s 
obligation to the community. This sort of education 
is sadly lacking everywhere. Most people seem ty 
think that the world owes them a living instead of 
realizing their own obligation to the world at large 
The world owes no person a living and every jngj. 
vidual owes it to himself or to his fellows that he 
produce to the reasonable limit of his capacity; a 
the same time developing his faculties for a bette 
work in future years to come. 

MADISON COOPER 





Our English 


As ILLUSTRATING the twists that can be given our 
spoken language, note the following ;— 

“Say, Bill, don’t you think that so-and-so stock is a 
good buy?” “Well, I’ll say it will be a good bye.” 


Notice the sly and hidden meaning that can be found 
in the expression, “If you have never been hunting you 
don’t know what you’ve missed.” 


It takes the illiterate and young to bring out an ab- 
breviated expression. A darkey was asked the hours of 
labor down on the plantation. ‘Well Su’ you work from 
you can till you can’t.” 

A little girl on a street car watched a paper bag lying 
on the floor that had held pop corn and was somewhat 
swelled out, and she edged along and finally made a grab 
for it. The disappointment was expressed by “taint none” 
as she slid back. Could it be improved upon? 


One of the “black crows” said he was going to here 
after work “at intervals.” A friend had told him about it, 
and said there were no hurry up orders, and plenty time 
off. 

An employer was showing a visitor about the place, 
and gave a sample of wit as I would call it. A large room 
filled with employees was visited when the question came 
“Why, how many men are working here”? “Oh about 
half of them.” 

WIT 


I imagine our American wit is but a play upon words. 
We twist, distort, exaggerate, and fancy ourselves funny. 
Wit to be effective needs be spasmodic and spontaneous, 
and if labored is not so. To some, our Rogers is simply 
impudent, sitting up nights to divert meanings, and fails 
in being amusing. 

The human can ponder and produce reasons, give de 
scriptions, fathom art, but cannot develop wit. To us all 
I assume it is but an accident. 

Wit is an “amusing surprise,” “unexpected fitness” has 
“clever and amusing association,” is “repartee.” It comes 
as a flash, ephemeral like, and is gone. 

Useless is it for me to claim it, or try to develop it 

J. QUAY 
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Facts versus Imagination! 


LETTER which has come to hand commenting 
adversely on the subject that the ground should 
be worked to a depth of two or three feet in growing 
Pansies calls up some interesting thoughts which I 
m glad to pass on to others for their consideration. 
, Recommending an impossible or impractical depth 
for digging the ground for the planting of any horti- 
cultural subject is a weakness indulged in by many 
writers who ought to know better. Such recommenda- 
tions are made and copied by others and the result is 
discouragement,—and worse. Where there may be a 
few crops like Sweet Peas, which require trenching, 
etc., for best results, it is not at all necessary for most 
things, and the average gardener should not be 
frightened by these outrageous recommendations and 
statements. Sometimes these special treatments are 
desirable for growing for exhibition bloom, or some 
special requirement, but for the average gardener 
they are mostly nonsense. ~ a 

The great trouble with inexperienced writers for 
publication ;—indeed, some writers who are more ex- 
perienced,—is that instead of using facts and relating 
their exact experiences, they draw on their imagina- 
tion and tell what they think ought to be done rather 
than what they have actually done or seen others do. 
This little lecture, friends, is thoroughly deserved by 
many writers and indeed I am going to plead guilty 
myself to having been in the class described. I think 
practically every writer goes through that develop- 
ment or transition stage. They write about their 
ideals rather than their experiences. As they get 
older they know that experience is the most important 
and that ideals are only ideals, and not possible of 
attainment. 

When you write for publication, friends, relate 
things you .10w to be facts and tell what you have 
done, ratuer than what you think you ought to do, 
or what you would like to do. If you do offer sugges- 
tions based on tt.eory or idealism, so state; and offer 
it as a suggesvion and not as a fact. 


MADISON COOPER 





Motor-Car, Horse, and Man 


WHILE it is a fact that the automobile has dis- 

placed the horse to a great extent, horses are, and 
will continue to be, the servant of tu.an for many 
years to come. There are places where no auto can 
go and for farm work it is doubtful if the auto will 
ever entirely displace the horse. 

But what I started out to comment on was the 
fact that a German author has made the statement 
that the motor-car has been of great benefit to horses. 
This is questionable reasoning! Horses are not used 
for certain classes of work as they were 25 years ago, 
but horses which are in use now have just as hard 
work and doubtless are just as much misused as they 
ever were. The automobile is entitled to credit for 
many things, but it need not be credited with human- 
ity to horses. 


In connection with this general subject it may 
be pointed out that while runaway horses years ago 
caused a few deaths and some damage, the propor- 
tionate damage was small compared with what auto- 
mobiles in the hands of reckless drivers are doing 
these days. It is well that we credit the automobile 


with having emancipated horses from a certain pro- 
Portion of the labor which they formerly were com- 
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pelled to do, and while we may credit the motor-car 
for emancipating man in much the same way, yet we 
might as well understand clearly that the motor-car 
is not an unmixed blessing and that it should not be 
considered all-important. 

A motor-car, for one thing, is teaching a reckless 
speed which is of questionable value to the human 
race; as Gandhi says, “We glory in speed, thinking 
not of the goal.” Indeed, this is much the same as I 
have pointed out as long ago as when the auto was 
first introduced. A man suggested that if one wanted 
to go anywhere in a hurry, that the automobile was a 
great time-saver. “Yes,” I said, “but most people 
who travel in automobiles in a hurry have no partic- 
ular place to go and nothing to do when they get 
there.” It is a fact that a great majority of people 
who ride in automobiles do so from a pure spirit of 
adventure, having no particular place to go, nothing 
particular to see, and no particular object other than 
to “burn up the road.” 

But don’t get it into your head that the Editor is 
an old fogy on the automobile, especially when it is a 
fact that he has a local reputation for fast driving. 
But let us be fair and give the Editor credit for hav- 
ing some place to go when he travels, and some reason 
therefore for driving with speed. 

MADISON COOPER 





Time vs. Speed in Living 


TO BEGIN with, don’t think that I am advocating 
speed at the expense of other elements of living; 
but what calls forth these few words is the formation 
in a western city of the “Century-and-a-Half Club.” 
That means that every member aims to so regulate 
his habits of life as to attempt to reach 150 years. 


Now, friends, just look at the matter a minute: 
It is really not whether we live 50 years; whether we 
live 100 years; or whether we live 150 years. Some 
people will get more out of life, in actual education 
and development, in 50 years, than others, should 
they live to be 150, or more. Therefore, why should 
we stress the time element instead of what may be 
called the speed element. But here again I would 
call attention to the fact that this word speed does 
not mean hurry. It means improving your time as 
you go along. 

Life is short at best, and death can only be staved 

off a few years, and to use a slang phrase, “What is 
the use?” Better that we employ our time in seeing 
how much we can accomplish for ourselves and for 
our fellows, than to strain at the care of the body to 
an extent which puts all other objects in the back- 
ground. 
Those “‘Century-and-a-Half Club” fellows better 
figure out just what it means to live that long before 
they waste any more time. It might even be sug- 
gested that we are already living long enough. What 
we need is a better knowledge of how to live, and not 
longer life. 


Think it over, friends, and apply that Balanced 
Viewpoint that I have been preaching for a long time. 
Don’t run away with any particular idea thinking 
that it is the main end and aim of life, and the goal 
for which all men are seeking. There are so many 
important things in life, and indeed so many things 
which are about equally important, we need not as- 
sume any one of them has superior weight over the 
others. 

MADISON COOPER 
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I Am Doing Missionary Work 
for Commercial Growers 


SOME of the commercial growers of the Gladiolus 
have criticized my sending out of Gladiolus bulbs 
with THE FLOWER GROWER, and have suggested that 
it was interfering with their own sales. Contrary 
to this idea, the opposite results. I am sending Gladi- 
olus bulbs to thousands of people who never knew the 
Gladiolus before; not only that, but to thousands who 
have never grown any kind of flowers before. Not 
only am I doing missionary work for the commercial 
growers, but I am likewise doing missionary work 
for the people whom I induce to grow flowers for 
the first time. I am quoting from a letter recently 
received from a subscriber in Plainfield, N. J.: 

“T notice there was some kick regarding your giv- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs with subscriptions to THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Let me say right here that you are doing a 
wonderful work in bringing the Gladiolus into homes 
that knew them not before. I, for one, have placed 
orders for Glads from advertisements in your mag- 
azine, and I expect to place more. 

“IT hope to have the pleasure of many more years’ 
reading and enjoying your friendly and healthful 
talks.” . 


Subscribers write me repeatedly in the above vein, 
proving without question the good work which I have 
done during the past half dozen years, in spreading 
Gladiolus bulbs everywhere. I hear little now in the 
way of complaints from commercial growers, and 
have convinced the most of them that not only am 
I doing a real missionary work for them but that my 
motives have been of the very best. Here is a little 
—— which may help others over the hard spots 
in life. 

If you are criticized for doing a thing which you 
believe to be correct, do not let criticism influence you 
in the least but stick to your job the closer. Time 
will justify your course if it is really correct. 

We must all depend on our own judgment to guide 
us and not be influenced by “every wind that blows.” 
Most people who blow, (that is criticize) are not 
worthy of serious consideration. Occasionally a loud- 
mouthed one knows what he is talking about and his 
judgment is sound, but as before stated we must 
all rely on our own judgment in the end. 


MADISON COOPER 





Parsimony in Buying Real Estate 


HAT Mary Smith, of Tenn., has to say in the 

Wayside Ramblings Department under the head- 
ing “Let a Curtain Grow,” tells more of a story than 
is apparent on the face of it. 

About nine purchasers of real estate out of ten, 
make the foolish blunder of being stingy about the 
number of feet or number of acres acquired. This is 
not only true in connection with lots for residence 
purposes, but it is as true of farm or suburban prop- 
erties; and it is likewise true of others who purchase 
property along railroads for manufacturing pur- 
poses. I have seen this same mistake made so 
repeatedly that it has become an axiomatic object 
lesson. 

Generally speaking, land values for building pur- 
poses constitute but a small part of the total invest- 
ment. Therefore, why be parsimonious in the orig- 
inal purchase? Don’t forget that just beyond your 
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property line, which may be simply vacant gro 

now, at some future time may fall into the hands of 
the most undesirable purchaser. The only way ty 
control your surroundings is by ownership of same 


I am privileged to speak on this subject with som 
authority from the fact that in every case where | 
have had to do with purchase of real estate for any 
purpose whatever, I have always insisted on liberal 
margins outside the actual requirements, and in no 
case has this been found to be a poor investment, 


Don’t purchase lots, or acreage, or feet, assuming 
that because the property adjoining is vacant when 
you buy that this property is going to remain vacant 
Control your surroundings by absolute ownership of 
the property. 

MADISON COOPER 





Only Questions of General 
Interest Can Be Printed 


FROM time to time questions are sent in by readers 

which are of so little interest or perhaps of interest 
only to the inquirer that I cannot give space to same. 
Readers should remember that questions to be an. 
swered through THE FLOWER GROWER must be of 
general interest. The Q. & A. Department is not 
only to give special information for the benefit of 
one, or only a few people, but for the benefit of 
average readers. 

I want to point out further that it is not the true 
function of the Q. & A. Department to supply in- 
formation as to where bulbs, seeds, plants, etc., can 
be obtained, and such questions cannot be printed. 
The advertising columns of THE FLOWER GROWER 
should give this information. Questions which are 
answered over and over again by the advertising 
columns and by the Q. & A. Department are often 
asked by those who expect personal advice. 

Do not forget, friends, that the Questions and 
Answers Department is not exactly what it appears 
on the face of it, and questions to be given space must 
have general interest and not be of interest to the 
inquirer only. 

MADISON COOPER 





Value and Price 


HE relation between these two items is not usually 

well understood. They are not the same, have no con- 
stant relation to each other, and it is perhaps fortunate 
that they do not. 

For a view of the subject, let us consider the relative 
values and prices of wheat and of Calceolaria seed. I once 
figured from a wholesale price list that the price rating 
of Calceolaria seed was about $100,000.00 per bushel, while 
that of wheat was about one dollar per bushel. The price 
of the flower seed therefore was relatively high, that of 
wheat relatively very low. 

Are the relative values of the two items likewise! 
Hardly. To get at this point, the question which must be 
asked is this, “Which could the world better lose utterly, 
and in what proportion?” The answer is easy: To lose 
the wheat plant from the face of the earth would be 8 
calamity of tremendous magnitude; to lose the Calceolarla 
plant, in comparison, would hardly be a calamity at all. 
Therefore wheat is almost infinitely more valuable that 
Calceolaria seed, no matter how the prices may compart. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Plants for the Invalid 


gs A CHANGE from cut flowers try a growing plant 
A as a gift to an invalid or shut-in and I am sure you 
will find it much appreciated. There is something about 
a growing plant that is cheerful and inspiring; something 
which cut flowers, beautiful as they are, do not possess ; 
for the cut flowers soon fade and die while the plant is 
a living thing and the sight of it often brings fresh 
courage and hope to the weary invalid. Whatever variety 
you select be sure that it is a thrifty growing plant and 
already budded or in blossom. One that you have raised 
yourself and so is accustomed to conditions in ordinary 
living rooms is more satisfactory than from the florist. 


For winter bloom a Cyclamen is very attractive, and 
for late Winter or early Spring there is nothing better 
than a Primrose; for a Primrose always seems to bring 
with it a breath of Spring. A Pelargonium, too, is lovely; 
and later in the season Tuberous Begonias with their 
wealth of bright blossoms are very cheerful; or Gloxinias 
if your friend is fond of them. 

If the invalid’s window has only morning sun a Fuchsia 
will bloom there all Summer long, and low-growing Ferns 
are always beautiful. Outside window boxes are always a 
delight and in them one can have a variety of different 
kinds, making them more interesting. I always include 
some sweet-scented kinds, as Heliotrope, Sweet Alyssum, 
or Rose Geranium. 

_ Whatever flowers are chosen for an invalid’s room 
should have the best of care and be kept thrifty and 
growing. If one is not doing well for any reason, remove 
it and substitute one that is. Some Lilies do well in pots 
and tubs and there is nothing more beautiful; but the 
perfume, while delightful in the open air, sometimes seems 
too heavy in a room. This is especially true of the won- 
derful Lilium Auratum or Gold-banded Lily. If the room 
is on the first floor the Lily may be placed just outside the 
window using a bracket bench, or box, if necessary, and 
it will be greatly enjoyed. With the different Lilies one 
can have a succession of bloom in this way. The Madonna 
does well in tubs or pots, if well-drained, also the Tiger 
Lily. 

M. E. L., (Vt.) 





Reclaim the Worn Spots 


erectALLy along street car lines where a grass plot 

separates the sidewalk from the street, nearly every 
corner presents a desert area where the grass has never 
had a chance because of hurrying feet whose only guiding 
impulse is “to catch the car.” Sidewalks are disregarded 
even in bad weather, and hasty steps are taken thought- 
lessly of the effort made every Spring to replenish these 
bits of lawn. If the seed does attempt a beginning, the 
desire to grow up is thwarted. 

This condition is overcome in rare cases where the 
corner is shaded enough to shelter Ferns which when set 
out are of sufficient size and hardiness to offer a hazard. 
A similar plan may be carried out on the sunny corners 
by planting the spot to Portulaca which thrives only in 
the sun, and does not become high enough to obstruct the 
view. This little low-growing plant, with its dazzling 
bright blossoms, enjoys the hottest sun, requires less care 
than grass, and reseeds itself annually. While it cannot 
persist if stepped upon, it has the tenacity of grass, and 
if barricaded until fairly well-established, it will be attrac- 
tive enough to arrest the attention of the passerby at least 
to the extent that he will take a few extra steps via the 
sidewalk to avoid crushing the flowers; and the hitherto 
unsightly places well beautified. 

CELIA DALLAS 
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The Old Songs 


CORDING to the contributor, Mr. H. A. Hulse, this 
song was written by Cy Warman, a locomotive en- 
gineer, running on the narrow-gauge lines of the Denver 
& Rio Grande, out of Salida, Colorado. 

Having been tormented with Casey Jones and Steam- 
boat Bill, it is refreshing to learn that a mechanic can write 
something clean, sweet and with a pleasing lilt, even 
though it may not class with the world’s masterpieces. 

Mr. Hulse says that the subject of the song, Mr. War- 
man’s wife, is buried in the Salida cemetery. 


SWEET MARIE 


I’ve a secret in my heart, Sweet Marie, 

A tale I would impart, Love, to thee; 

Every daisy in the dell 

Knows my secret, knows it well, 

And yet I dare not tell, Sweet Marie. 

When I hold your hand in mine, Sweet Marie, 
A feeling most divine comes to me; 


. All the world is full of spring, 


Full of warblers on the wing, 
And I listen while they sing, Sweet Marie. 


CHORUS: 


Come to me, Sweet Marie; Sweet Marie come to me; 
Not because your face is fair, Love, to see; 

But your soul so pure and sweet, 

Makes my happiness complete, 

Makes me falter at your feet, Sweet Marie. 


In the morn when I awake, Sweet Marie, 
Seems to me my heart will break, Love, for thee. 
Every wave that shakes the shore 

Seems to sing it o’er and o’er, 

Seems to say that I adore, Sweet Marie. 

When the sunset tints the west, Sweet Marie, 
And I sit down to rest, Love, with thee, 

Ev’ry star that studs the sky 

Seems to stand and wonder why 

They’re so dimmer than your eye, Sweet Marie. 


I am requested by a FLOWER GROWER subscriber to ask 
for the complete poem entitled either “Lost on the Lady 
Elgin,” or “The Wreck of the Lady Elgin,” written by a 
Mr. Connor and published by him, at Racine, Wisconsin, 
some time during the 60’s. It seems that the old song 
by that name published in THE FLOWER GROWER some time 
ago is either not the one wanted or is an incomplete 
rendition. 


Another subscriber wants “The Old Arm Chair,” which 
begins this way: 


“My grandmother, she, at the age of eighty-three, 
Was taken ill one day in May and died; 
And after she was dead, the will, of course, was read 
By a lawyer while we all stood by his side.” 


Another wants “The Whip-povr-will,” beginning: 


“Do you remember, Father, 
It seems so long ago, 
The day we fished together 
Along the Pacomo?” 


I wish to thank Mr. C. F. Alker for the gift of a volume 
of old songs. He was too modest to give me his address. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Gardening versus Golf 


This Garden Golf is a great game and has the other 
game, “The Hoof and Mouth Disease” beaten. It is not 
a case of walking all day Sunday and talking all day 
Monday and have nothing to show for your efforts. 

Your magazine gives more information in one issue 
than all the others put together. 


F. J. Wicu, (N. J.) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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OMETIMES a little “trimming” is beneficial and con- 
ducive to healthy growth and abundant fruitage. 
More Dahlias are produced if the plant is well pinched 

back; the largest and finest Roses grow on the bush that 
has had the severest pruning; and it takes a vast amount 
of disbudding to produce the prize-winning Chrysanthe- 
mum. 


One would hesitate to set Narcissus bulbs two feet 
under the surface, as the belief prevails that they could 
not overcome the handicap of such deep planting. I was 
not a little surprised when I beheld one day last Spring 
a group of fine, large Narcissus flowers blooming ma- 
jestically on the top of a mound of dirt that had been piled 
up fully two feet high, where it had been deposited when 
a pit was dug near by, nearly a year before. The blooms 
were fully as large and the stems as long as those of the 
others growing around in the surrounding grass plot, 
where they had all been naturalized some years before. 


What an example of perseverance in the struggle of 
those Narcissus stalks, pushing ever onward and upward 
toward the light, with never any attempt to quit the fight— 
heeding no discouragement that might attempt to bar the 
way to final triumph. 

The annals of history record many examples of great 
successes having been won through dogged persistency. 
Columbus would have lost the honor of having found the 
Western Hemisphere had he not defied the numerous dis- 
couragements that hindered his purpose and beset his 
memorable voyage. 

Then, by contrast there was poor, discouraged Bizet, 
the composer, who killed himself because his opera, Car- 
men, did not immediately become a success. 


In his younger years, Chris Pidgeon, as we are told 
he was called by his Genoese neighbors, must have suf- 
fered hard knocks galore to acquire that rigorous austerity 


and firmness of purpose that led the Christopher Columbus - 


of his maturer years to triumphant achievement, and im- 
mortalized him as the discoverer of a new world which 
was destined to soon become the richest and greatest sec- 
tion of the whole earth. 


The failure of “honest” Abe Lincoln, awkward country 
lawyer, to be re-elected to Congress in 1849, only inspired 
him to greater effort in the study of law, which in turn 
brought him more frequently before the Supreme Court, 
and so more in contact with prominent men of the time, 
so that his inherent capacity for greatness was given the 
opportunity that resulted in his remarkable evolution from 
the status of mere politician to supreme statesman. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Nurserymen and bulb growers are worried over 
conditions of disease and plant pests more than ever 
before. Considerable damage has been caused by the 
rotting of bulbs of various kinds. The reason for 
these unusual troubles is not far to seek. Weather 
conditions are largely responsible; and when weather 
conditions change disease conditions will improve. 
Commercial growers of floral stocks of various kinds 
need not get panicky over the situation, as it will right 
itself by the natural action of Nature, without much 
of the weak assistance which is the only kind that can 
be given by man. 


Little Stories from Life a 


Gomnons has said that when an old maid fails com. 

pletely at love, she turns to religion; and that when a 
woman has no other possible claim to distinction she thinks 
she has a voice. 

Which reminds me that one of the best men [I eye, 
knew went on the rocks because of that voice delusion, 
He had a good business and was inclined to be fair jn the 
matter of prices, but his wife’s efforts to gain recognition 
by spending money and training a voice that was of the 
cow-calling type led him to overcharge his customers, 

For some time they stood it because the place was 
immaculate, like its proprietor, and there was an air of 
distinction about it; but competition, unburdened with 
deluded wives, swung his trade away from him and he 
went from bad t> worse and finally disappeared. 

I heard, afterward, that he was a chronic invalid, ang 
heard from another source that he had lost his reagop, 
Whatever his fate, it was a sheer and sinful waste of good 
material, for he was a natural nobleman. He loved not 
wisely but too well. ‘ 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Paper for Mulch 


"THE use of various kinds of paper for mulching 

plants when growing in the field or garden has 
come into practice during the past few years and has 
been introduced quite extensively. Numerous in. 
quiries come to me on this subject, and several who 
have used paper in this way have written that their 
results from the use of paper for mulch have not 
been at all satisfactory. That paper may be used 
successfully for mulching there is no doubt; other. 
wise it would not have been introduced, but whether 
it is really practicable for general use still remains 
to be demonstrated. 

Although never having tried paper for mulching 
purposes, it has occurred to me that practically it 
would be almost impossible on anything like a large 
or even moderate scale. Not only is there difficulty in 
holding the paper in place against high wind, but 
the paper between the rows would make access to 
plants for cutting blooms, etc., practically out of the 
question. I have therefore never seriously considered 
the use of paper for mulching in any of my own 
garden or field operations. Incidentally those who 
have reported on the subject say that they have found 
the paper mulch a very expensive method, consider- 
ing the cost of paper and putting it in place and 
keeping it there. 

The American public is always ready to try some 
thing new. Indeed they are altogether too ready, and 
the extravagant claims made for old material for new 
purposes, or new material for old purposes, are often 
accepted under the impression that some magic will 
be accomplished. Take paper for mulching for it- 
stance: It can do nothing but conserve moisture at 
best, and it might do something more than we want 
it to do by preventing access of air, which is 80 
necessary to proper plant growth. Then again, it 
may foster the growth of certain mildew or molds 
which thrive in darkness. But I will admit that! 
am only theorizing. 

Will be glad to hear from those who have actually 
tried paper for mulching purposes and for various 
crops. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Thinning Fruits 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ld be thinned if the thinning 
° “ be fully effective. There is a 
normal load that a tree can develop 
and mature to perfection ; beyond that, 
surplus fruits are like weeds in the 
garden. They crowd and starve the 
other fruits and the crowded condi- 
tion favors the destructive action of 
insect and disease pests. The removal 
of surplus fruits early in the season 
discourages pests, makes spraying 
easier, and goes a long way toward 
the production of a good crop. — 

There is little use in thinning be- 
fore the normal June drop of fruits is 
over. This natural dropping removes 
the fruits that have not been proper!yv 
pollinated and fruits which are in the 
most hopeless positions with regard 
to the supply of food materials. An 
attempt at thinning before the June 
drop is over is likely to be disappoint- 
ing for the work is multiplied beyond 
all reason and some of the fruits left 
may fall because of hidden imperfec- 
tions. 


Jie is the month when fruits 


THINNING APPLES 


The exact amount of fruit a tree 
can mature satisfactorily is impossible 
of determination. We must, instead, 
rely upon rough approximations es- 
tablished by experience and experi- 
ments, knowing that while we cannot 
leave exactly the right amount of 
fruit on the tree, we can come some- 
where near it and help matters a 
great deal. The.beginner need have 
no hesitation in attempting to thin, 
for the tendency is to remove too few 
rather than too many fruits and there 
is little danger of overdoing it. 

It is not often that all the half 


dozen blossoms on an apple spur pro- 
duce fruit, but when conditions are 
favorable two or more Apples may set 
on one spur. Competition for food 
soon becomes acute and it is seldom 
indeed that even two good Apples are 
borne together. As the Apples in- 
erease in size the point of contact be- 
tween them becomes a favored place 
of concealment for predatory insects, 
where they are beyond the reach of 
enemies and protected from spray ma- 
terial. 

The first thing in thinning Apples, 
then, is to remove all but one Apple 
on each spur. This should be done 
even if there are no Apples on the 
adjoining spurs. Then thinning 
should be continued until the remain- 
ing Apples are about six inches apart. 
This distance may be varied to ad- 
vantage by the experienced fruit 
grower in accordance with the vigor 
of the tree and the characteristic per- 
formance of the variety. Weak trees 
should be left with less fruit to ma- 
ture than vigorous ones; varieties that 
tend to produce many small Apples, 
like Delicious or Wealthy, should be 
thinned more severely than sorts that 
do not have this weakness. 

Shears for clipping the Apples off 
may be purchased from supply houses, 
but most fruit growers prefer to pinch 
the Apples off with the fingers. This 
is easily done and enables the operator 
to work rapidly with both hands. If 
the Apples are large when the thin- 
ning is done, some care is necessary 
to avoid knocking off or loosening the 
Apples which are to be left. In thin- 


ning large trees the Apples removed 
should be thrown aside or tossed over 
Apples 


the shoulder. struck by 





Ready for thinning 
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dropping thinnings through the tree 
show the marks at harvest time. 


THINNING PLUMS 


Plums need thinning more than 
most fruits, and careful thinning is 
one of the most important steps to- 
ward a fine crop, for most varieties of 
Plums characteristically set very heavy 
crops. 

It happens too that the Plum is at- 
tacked by two serious pests, the insect 
known as Curculio and the disease 
called Brown Rot, which find these 
dense clusters of Plums much to their 
liking. The Curculio is responsible 
for the clear drops of gum so often 
found on the sides of Plums, and 
Brown Rot is the decay that usually 
follows and destroys the fruit. 

As harvest time approaches Plums 
become more susceptible to the attacks 
of Brown Rot, and when weather con- 
ditions are favorable the disease some- 
times sweeps through the crop like 
wildfire, spreading from Plum to Plum 
without the aid of any insect. It is 
very difficult to stop an outbreak of 
this kind by spraying alone, for the 
points of contact between the Plums 
cannot be kept covered with spray 
material. Under such circumstances 
thinning may save the crop. 

In thinning Plums it is considered 
sufficient to leave them so no two 
fruits will touch when full grown. 
Otherwise the thinning cannot be 
fully effective. This often means the 
removal to two-thirds or more of the 
fruit and it requires a great deal of 
courage to go to the tree when the 
Plums are small and seem to have 
plenty of room, and thin them out 
until each can grow to full size with- 
out touching its neighbor. 


THINNING PEACHES 


Peaches are usually thinned to a 
distance of about four inches. As 
with Apples, this distance should be 
varied with the variety and the con- 
dition of the tree. Peaches, too, are 
attacked by Brown Rot and Curculio, 
but have the advantage of not setting 
fruit as heavily as Plums. 

When thinning cannot be done as 
early as one might wish, it still should 
be given some consideration. Later 
thinning may help the crop materially 
even though it cannot be fully ef- 
fective. 





Summer Pruning Grapevines 


"THE practice still persists here and 
there of pruning back the long 
canes of Grapevines in Midsummer. 
The custom has little to recommend it. 
It does do away with a good many long 
canes that get in the way of the cul- 
tivator, but it removes leaves before 
their work for the year is done. 
The idea is wrong that the sun, 
shining on the clusters of Grapes, will 
develop and perfect them. As a 
matter of fact the sugars in the Grape 
are manufactured in the leaves and 
moved into the fruit, and Grapes ripen 
satisfactorily in heavy shade. The 
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removal of leaves just before ripen- 
ing time cannot be expected to im- 
prove the sweetness and flavor of the 
Grapes but to exert its influence 
rather in the other direction. 

Vines which are headed back in 
Midsummer are also more difficult to 
prune in the following Spring. Most 
systems of pruning involve the leav- 
ing of canes bearing six or more buds, 
and if the best canes have been headed 
back to a length of twelve or eighteen 
inches it is difficult to prune to the 
desired form. 

The barren vines that originate 
near the ground may be removed at 
any time without compunction, but 
the long ends of bearing canes had 
better be kept out of the way by 
throwing them over the trellis. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


As soon as growth stops, fire blight 
in Apple, Pear and Quince trees will 
have run its course for this year. It 
seldom is troublesome after the drier 
part of the Summer arrives. 


It is a good plan to pinch off the 
tips of Blackberry canes when they 
reach the height of three feet or so. 
This encourages early branching and 
results in well-matured, hardy 
branches when Winter arrives. 


If the battle with the weeds has not 
been conspicuously successful to date, 
this is a good time to intensify the 
campaign. The drier soil gives the 
hoe the advantage. 


Ripe Currants may be left on the 
bushes for weeks. They will keep 
better there than almost anywhere 
else. 


If sour Cherries are dusted with 
sulphur once in a while to ward off 
the attacks of Brown Rot, they may be 
left on the trees for a month or more. 


New shoots of the Currant root 
readily if bent to the ground and 
weighted with a rock or, better, cov- 
ered with earth near the middle leav- 
ing the end exposed. 


Place berries in a cool place as soon 
as they are picked and they will retain 
their flavor better and keep much 
longer in a fresh state. 





Frosts during the Winter in Cali- 
fornia have done tremendous damage; 
and during early Spring have done 
much damage in Northern and East- 
ern sections. Frosts even persisted 
into June. The Weather Bureau now 
admits that climates are changing. 
Here in Northern New York we have 
milder Winters and cooler Summers. 
Changing climatic conditions have an 
important influence on the habits of 
people and incidentally on their de- 
velopment as a race. Those who are 
interested in involved subjects here 
have much opportunity for the exer- 
cise of this faculty. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“My Hollyhocks are now in bloom 
Beside the Olive tower, 

They drive away the ghost of gloom 
And cheer each sacred hour. 


In the morning and the twilight hours 
A sound of music may be heard 

From their bell-like trumpet flowers, 
The gentle hum of Humming Bird. 


Our signal colors, too, are seen, 
As by the breath of angels blown, 
The blue, the gold, the red and green, 
In blaze of beauty brightly shown.” 


—(Selected) 


HO doesn’t love Hollyhocks? This 
W plant has a whole string of rela- 
tions, among them the Mallow 
family, including the little tiny “cheeses” 
children love to use for doll parties, 
and to eat. 
“The sitting down when school was o’er, 
Upon the threshold of the door, 
Picking from Mallows, sport to please, 
The crumbled seed we call a cheese.” 

Venus rules the whole group and 
dreaming of them is supposed to mean, 
“Ambition wins the day.” In Job it 
says: “Who cut up Mallows by the 
bushes, and Juniper roots for their 
meat,” though the concordance explains 
it was probably Salt Wort or Sea Pur- 
slane that was meant. 

The medicinal virtues of Mallow con- 
sists mostly in its nutritious mucilagi- 
nous qualities. It has been used for poul- 
tices for local inflammation of the skin 
and to allay irritation. So-called Marsh- 
mallow paste is said to contain none, or 
little of the real Mallow. It was an old 
belief that if Mallows were taken in the 
morning they would be a safeguard 
against disease, and also promote love: 
“If that of health you have any special care 

Use French Mallows, that to the body wholesome 
are. 

Mohamet is supposed to have loved 
this flower so much he turned it into a 
more lovely blossom than it was, and 
the same prophet is credited with per- 
forming a horticultural feat with the 
tiny “cheeses” which had been made into 
a rope that greatly pleased him. 

The tropical-looking Hibiscus is re- 
lated to the Hollyhock, also Laverta, now 
being grown to quite an extent here, 
though in England it is an old-time fav- 
orite. Natives of the South Sea Islands 
and elsewhere love to decorate their hair 
with Hibiscus. The first unique sight 
that met this writer’s eyes when landing 
at Durban, Natal, S. Africa were the 
Zulus boys, dressed in the briefest pos- 
sible costume with huge Hibiscus over 
each ear, fierce horns fastened to their 
heads, the drivers of the two-wheeled 
rickshaws. 


Okra or Gumbo is a relation, and its 
pod-like capsules are filled with gummy 
seeds. It is used to thicken soups. 
Chicken Gumbo is a prized dish to some. 

Cotton plant is another relation of the 
big Mallow family. In old folk lore one 
story is related somewhat as follows: 
“A tiny elfin lived near the bank of a 
swamp, industriously spinning gossamer- 
like things the while. One day along 
came a wicked Spider who observed that 
the fairy’s spinning excelled his own so 
becoming green with jealousy resolved 
to do away with her. He commenced to 
chase her until in desperation she at 
last jumped right into the heart of a 
big pink flower growing close by in the 





field. That very minute the flower ¢}, 

up its petal tightly protecting the litt) 
elf. Mr. Spider was wild with rage ani 
commenced to stick in a leg to try and 
pull her out. But safe and snug moe 
took revenge in nipping at his legs each 
time he tried. Finally he gave up and 
in a few days after he had gone the 
flower unfolded, but the industrious 
fairy had kept right on with her 
spinning and there the heart of the 
flower was all full of soft fluffy cotton.” 
The root of the Cotton plant is used for 
medicinal purposes, and was formerly 
much in demand with the colored people 
of the South. There is an oil many. 
factured from the seed often used as a 
substitute for olive and other oils. 

A row of Castor Beans planted to 
every five or six rows of Cotton is 
claimed to be a preventative of pests 
the Beans themselves being a fairly 
profitable crop. Experiments have been 
made and it is said that a good many in- 
sects dislike the Castor Bean, among 
them flies and mosquitoes who flee the 
Bean as often children flee the oil! Each 
person has a favorite (?) way of dis- 
guising the taste of Castor oil. One not 
so well known is to add equal parts of 
glycerin to the oil, together with several 
drops of oil of cinnamon. Giving it in 
hot coffee is truly a sin. One can taste 
that oil for years (in memory) when 
ever they happen to think about it and 
are drinking hot coffee at the time, pro- 
ducing a most disagreeable reaction. It 
is often easier to forgive than forget. 





Goethe called Man a “human flower.” 





The ancient Chaldeans and Babylo- 
nians were great agriculturists and it is 
recorded they understood methods to pro- 
duce greater yields of fruit, also knew 
the proper time for transplanting and 
how to prepare cuttings. The Egyptians, 
Herodotus wrote, had a way of fertiliz- 
ing Palm trees. At a certain time of the 
year they cut selected branches and 
carried them in a procession, chanting 
hymns and invocations. They then at- 
tached the branches to other Palm trees, 
and Herodotus scornfully added that 
they were credulous enough to believe 
that unless they did this, the Palms 
would produce no fruits. They knew 
what they were doing better than 
Herodotus when they thus fertilized 
those Date Palms. 


Radishes, some claim, give “pep” to 
the stomach, being good for the lining, 
though others find their stomachs reject 
this succulent vegetable. 


“The mind is but a barren soil; a soil 
which is soon exhausted, and will pro- 
duce no crop, or only one, unless it be 
continually fertilized and enriched with 
foreign matter.” The mind can dig a 
good deal out of the sub-conscious if it 
digs deep enough and _ persistently 
enough. 


Goldenrod has been nicknamed “wound 
weed” because it was once used in heal- 
ing wounds. In parts of Europe, accord- 
ing to some reports, it long had a repu- 
tation for divining hidden springs, 3 
well as pointing out gold and silver. 
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‘ng of it symbolizes Pride and 
Sits meaning in language of 
A wers is “Precaution,” while Venus is 
a planet. Ancients used it as medicine 
i bladder trouble, and one old name 
was “Blue Mountain tea. Medicinally, 
Goldenrod is thought to have some stim- 
ulating virtues, will allay colic, and is 
useful in changing the unpleasant taste 
in certain medicines. The oil is bene- 
ficial for neuralgia and rheumatism. 





“Nature is man’s religious book with 
> 
lessons for every day.’ 
—THEODORE PARKER 


A professor of Biology, according to 
recent reports holds that carbon dioxide 
is not the waste product formerly sup- 
posed, but essential to all forms of life, 
plant, animal or human. The old an- 
cients always held this theory now being 
claimed to be entirely modern (7?) 


In many Egyptian excavations old 
household accounts have been unearthed 
in which appeared items about the price 
of Peas, Asparagus and other familiar 
vegetables. They don’t seem so remote 
after all when we think of them grow- 
ing and eating the same things we do, 
jotting down prices and the like. Some 
think of Egyptians only as mummies 
instead of the wise people they were. 


THE COMET 


The moon was sitting in a cloud, 
Full fledged in golden light, 

A-hatching out the little stars, 
The chickens of the night. 


But out of all that brilliant brood 
Produced by Luna pale, 

There was but one poor little chick 
That could produce a tail. 


(Written by a small boy more than half a century 
ago.) 





Delphiniums 


Fe? several years I have been growing 
the Belladonna and Bellamosa types 
of Delphiniums and greatly admired 
them with their spikes of flowers rather 
loosely placed, and in beautiful shades 
of blue, ranging from the light-turquoise 
tints to the deeper shades of indigo. 
But it was only recently that I became 
acquainted with the wonderful new hy- 
brids which have been introduced the 
past few years. I expect to start seed- 
lings this Spring of some of the Wrex- 
ham Hybrids which were originated in 
the famous Wrexham gardens in Eng- 
land; some of the English Hollyhock 
strain; also a few which have been bred 
up and selected in this country. Most of 
these strains have flowers of large size, 
ranging from single to semi-double and 
double, in most remarkable tints and 
shades, closely placed on spikes of al- 
most unbelievable dimensions. Only a 
few of these have been propagated long 
enough to come true from seed, yet they 
are reasonably sure to produce a very 
high percentage of very satisfactory 
specimens. They are, however, very light 
seed producers, hence the seed may seem 
a little expensive, ranging from 50 cents 
to $2 per packet, yet when compared 
with our other garden favorites it must 
be considered cheap even at these prices. 
If planted inside early in March many of 


them will prod 
first Fall, produce wonderful spikes the 


J. L. SmitH,—(in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Bees and Sweet Clover 
’ BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the Bees were made for the 

Sweet Clover or the Sweet Clover 
was made for the Bees. Perhaps each 
was made for the other. Evidently 
this affinity has long been recognized 
for even the name, Melilotus, comes 
from Greek words which mean a 
honey-yielding leguminous plant. 
Where there is honey we may expect 
the Bees, for otherwise why should it 
be there. 


The small spike-like racemes are 
rich in nectar, whether they are 
white or yellow, and when the blos- 
soms are open one is cheered by the 
contented humming of the busy in- 
sects which spend long days in garner- 
ing the rich harvest. 


Coming from Europe, the Sweet 
Clover plant has found congenial soil 
in America and has spread into the 
far corners of this wide land. The 
Beekeepers were the first to recognize 
its value and planted it surreptitiously 
along the roadsides and in waste 
places to provide pasture for their 
Bees. The farmers were fearful that 
the aggressive newcomer was a weed 
which might cause them serious in- 
convenience. Certainly no plant which 
would thrive on dry hillsides and in 
waste places without cultivation, could 
be expected to be of any value. Thus 
for a time conflict threatened, the 
Beemen sowing the seed stealthily and 
unseen while the farmers labored dili- 
gently to destroy the plants when the 
blossoms began to show. Another case 
of mistaken knowledge. 


Perhaps no other plant in the his- 
tory of American agriculture has been 
so little understood and so slow to 
win appreciation of its true value. A 
generation of Beekeepers labored, 
seemingly in vain, to establish the 
plant, while a generation of farmers 
grubbed it out and mowed it down. 
After they had gone to their reward, 
their sons of more inquiring turn of 
mind, began investigating this strange 
plant which grew so thriftily where 
only weeds could be expected. To 
their surprise they found it a most 
wonderful soil-builder. The nodules 
which thrive on the roots of legumin- 
ous plants were especially prosperous 
on the roots of Sweet Clover; field 
crops following it yielded astonish- 
ing increases. They found, also, that 
once the cows and sheep became ac- 
customed to it they preferred it to 
other forage and that they became 
sleek and fat on it; the pail would 
no longer hold the milk from the 
family cow, so greatly did her flow in- 
crease. 


Orn: cannot but wonder whether 


Not only was it useful to the Bee 

but to others as well, and soon it 
was suggested that Sweet Clover 
should be grown as a farm crop rather 
than an occupant of the waste places. 
Here another surprise awaited. The 
plant which had grown so aggressively 
in competition with the weeds along 
the highways refused to do so in the 
fields. It looked sickly and pined 
away, leaving the fields bare. After 
all, it was as peculiar in its require- 
ments as other plants. It only hap- 
pened to find all its requirements met 
in the waste- places. Later it de- 
veloped that the soil must be sweet 
and the seed-bed firm. When the 
farmers applied lime to correct soil 
acidity and sowed on a well-packed 
seed-bed, Sweet Clover responded 
amazingly and we began to find it 
cultivated along with oats and corn. 
Soon fields of larger and larger size 
appeared, until some growers in the 
Dakotas, where large scale farming: 
prevails, had as many as a thousand 
acres. 


Here at last was established a bee 
paradise. Long had the Bees hummed 
busily among the blossoms by the 
roadside, but it required only a few 
Bees to visit all the chance blossoms 
in such places. Now with big fields 
containing millions of blossoms, un- 
counted Bees were necessary to gather 
the harvest of honey so richly offered. 


Here in this plains region the Sweet 
Clover found conditions exactly suited 
to its best development. From July 
until the frost cut it down in Septem- 
ber, there was a wealth of bioom rich 
in nectar. In a rich limestone soil 

















The small spike-like racemes of Sweet 
Clover blossoms are rich in nectar 
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with just enough moisture to insure 
vigorous plant growth, long days of 
sunshine and cool nights, the Sweet 
Clover yields nectar as in no other 
place. Beekeepers coming from sec- 
tions where fifty pounds of surplus 
honey were a satisfactory yield for a 
colony of Bees, were surprised to get 
one hundred, two hundred, even three 
hundred pounds of the choicest white 
honey from a single hive. Here was 
a gold mine. Instead of a dozen or a 
hundred hives, they must have five 
hundred or a thousand; soon white 
hives by hundreds were scattered over 
Dakota fields where none had been 
before. 


Like every good thing there is a 
limit to its possibilities and soon so 
many were growing Sweet Clover 
that there was no market for the seed. 
When the price of seed fell, farmers 
began turning it under green to serve 
as a soil-builder. Alas, it is only the 
bloom that serves the Bees and some 
Beekeepers must look elsewhere for 
pasture for the large apiaries which 
they had established. 

But American farmers have learned 
that Sweet Clover is not a weed. They 
know that it will rebuild impoverished 
soil, that it will furnish pasture for 
their cows and hay for the sheep and 
honey for the Bees. They have come 
to enjoy the perfume from the flowers 
and the beauty of a great expanse of 
bloom and to profit in cash when they 
sell the crop that follows. 





Winter Effects 


From the point of view of the Arbor- 
etum, the Winter has been almost ideal. 
There have been no long periods of low 
temperatures and the abundant snow- 
fall in February came at the right time. 
So far as one can see the few broadleaf 
evergreens that can withstand this cli- 
mate have wintered well. Evergreen Rho- 
dodendrons show no sign of burning and 
even the Oregon Grape (Mahonia aqui- 
folium), which usually suffers more or 
less, is this year unscathed. Such ground 
covering plants as Heather, last year 
fared badly, are this year in perfect 
condition. Conifers wintered well and 
even the Canadian Yew, which browns 
badly in the Arboretum, is this year 
much less discolored than usual. The 
Japanese Yew is, of course, its usual 
healthy black-green. Spruce, Fir, and 
Pine show no ill effects and the pleasure 
of walking through the Pinetum this 
April is much greater than is sometimes 
the case. In a general way the last 
three Winters have been favorable to 
vegetation here and have given newly 
arrived exotic plants a chance to get 
acclimatized. A number of Lilacs, both 
French hybrids and such species as 
Syringa microphylla, were unfavorably 
affected by the rather warm weather ex- 
perienced in late Autumn. The buds 
swelled and in many instances the in- 
cipient flowers were killed by frost. 
However, this is not unusual and the loss 
will scarcely be noticed. On the whole 
the deciduous shrubs and trees are well 
laden with flower buds and there is 
promise of abundant blossom. 


—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 

























A Plea for the Tree Peony 


HAVE read with much interest the 

article on “The Peony” in the Feb- 
ruary issue of -THE FLOWER GROWER 
by Miss Mabel Thoms. And let me say 
right here, THE FLOWER GROWER is a 
welcome visitor in our home—and has 
been for years. It always contains a 
medley of useful and _ interesting 
matter which makes it a magazine of 
true worth, thanks to the keen fore- 
sight of the Editor. 

In her article Miss Thoms gives a 
very interesting history of the Peony, 
going back as far as 1756 where it is 
mentioned in “Hill’s British Herbal.” 
At present the herbaceous varieties 
are the most widely grown in the U. S. 
and are truly beautiful and hardy, and 
every garden, no matter how small, 
should have a few clumps of them 
growing in some favorable nook, and 
I think one variety should be the “Old 
Red Piney” which were to be found in 
our grandmothers’ gardens. In my 
mind, I still see the large clump which 
grew in the front yard in my old home 
in Vermont when I was a small boy, 
and how thrilled I always was when it 
was loaded with its i.amense globes of 
red flowers every Spring. There is a 
clump growing in my garden now. 

But why not grow “Tree Peonies” 
also? They seem to be as hardy as 
the herbaceous varieties and are just 
as beautiful, and often grow to a 
height of four feet and more, and 
when a plant of that size is in bloom 
with 40 or more beautiful double 
flowers, it is truly a thing of beauty. 
When once established a Tree Peony 
will stand much neglect and abuse and 
continue to bloom year after year. 

The variations in color and form are 
as numerous as there are in the 
herbaceous varieties. 

Years ago the Tree Peony was quite 
plentiful in this part of the country, 
and in the gardens of some of the old 





homes of forty years or more ago tha 
are still remaining. There are Pr 
a few clumps to be found, and are stil 
blooming beautifully each Spring, ; 
spite of all the long neglect which ther 
have been subjected to. 7 

It is refreshing to note that duri 
the last few years a movement hag 
been started to bring these wonderfy 
plants back to their legal place of 
beauty in gardens of flowers lovers 

A few nurseries on this coast haye 
them for sale, but the prices as yet 
are so high, that with many they are 
almost prohibitive. 

They come from China and Japan, 
and all are beautiful and well worthy 
a place in every garden. 


CHAS. E. ADAMS, (So. Calif.) 





Tree Peonies 


Tree Peonies are planted most gye. 
cessfully in September, when the her. 
baceous varieties are set out. The bed 
or border where they are to be set should 
be deeply dug and well enriched and 
keeping in mind that the plant is to re 
main in one spot for many years. One 
of the chief causes of failure with the 
Tree Peony in northern latitudes is neg- 
lect of winter protection. The plant is 
hardy, but its buds are formed very 
early in the season and are almost sure 
to be caught by a late freeze or heavy 
frost unless well guarded. Protection is 
readily given with chicken wire set 
around each plant. The branches should 
be tied together to prevent breaking and 
leaves or straw placed in the opening 
formed by the wire. It is best to cover 
the entire plant, beginning when the 
ground has frozen. The leaves will 
settle, and from time to time more should 
be added as necessity may dictate. With 
the withdrawal of the winter covering, 
wire stakes should be set at each plant 
and if unusually cold weather threat- 
ens it is well to spread a thin covering 
of cloth or paper on the plants, the cov- 
ering resting on the stakes. 


—(Bulletin American Peony Society) 
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View in Peony fields of W. L. Gumm, Remington, Ind. 
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N YEARS past the Pelican was 
] common all over North»eAmerica 
put, like many other Birds, it is 
now rare and is found only in parts of 
the country. Three species are found 
in the United States, the White, 





The Pelican 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Mo.) 


ing for a shoal of Fish to appear. 
When they come within easy distance, 
the Pelican dives down with his big 
beak and scoops up a great number 
which he carries away to be eaten at 
his leisure. Often, after a good catch, 

















which was the common Bird of this 
country; the Brown’ (Pelecanus 
fuscus) which is smaller than the 
White and is gray and brown in color; 
and the Brown (Pelecanus califor- 
nicus) which is found in California. 
It is larger than the second named and 
has more color. 

In the Old Country the Pelican is 
of the large white type. It is found 
in many parts of Asia and Africa and 
in some parts of Southern Europe. 

This Bird is web-footed, white in 
color with a slight rose tint, and a 
breast of golden yellow. Its beak is 
yellow, tipped with red. The wings 
are long and very powerful, giving the 
Pelican great advantages in flight, 
which is bold and graceful, both in 
height and in endurance. The Birds 
often fly in large groups, arranging 
themselves in various forms close to- 
gether, but at other times separating 
at great distances. Flying often 
reaches great heights. The Bird is 
five to six feet long and has a wing 
spread of about nine feet. It is a 
social Bird and mingles in great 
flocks, both in flight and in nesting, 
and is often found with the Flamin- 
goes. 

The most peculiar part of the Peli- 
can is the pouch. It is enormously 
large and can carry as much as two 
gallons of water as well as many Fish. 
The Bird is a great fisherman and 
lingers around lakes and rivers wait- 








Pelicans in Bird Island in Great Salt Lake, Utah 


—W. W. Hopkins 


the Bird is attacked by Hawks and 
when he opens his mouth to cry out 
in anger they get the Fish and the 
poor Pelican goes back to fish again. 
The pouch, although great in size when 
extended, can be drawn up until it is 
scarcely visible, and when molested 
is used to cause a snapping noise as a 
warning to intruders. But with all 
this large mouth, the tongue is prac- 
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tically missing. It is a small fleshy 
knob about the size of the end of one’s 
finger. 


Nests are made of grasses and are 
built in secluded places, very often on 
islands in out-of-the-way places. Two 
to four creamy-white or bluish eggs 
are laid; and, while the female in- 
cubates the eggs, the male goes away 
for food and is quite attentive to his 
mate bringing her plenty of Fish and 
in other ways making the home life 
happy. When the young are hatched, 
great care is given them by the parent 
Birds who bring water and Fish in 
their large pouches to the babies. 





Los Angeles Audubon Society 
Our Slogan 


Protect the birds 

That eat the insects 
That destroy the forests 

That preserve the waters 
That feed the streams 

That fill the reservoirs 
That irrigate the lands 

That produce the crops 
That supply the markets 

That provide the foods 
That nourish the people 

Who make the laws 
That govern this nation of 
Peace-abiding, liberty-loving 

Americans. 


By Mrs. F. T. BICKNELL 
Prest. Emeritus 





Our Bird Department is, and has 
been for many months, one of the real 
features of this magazine. At no time 
has there been a shortage of excellent 
material for publication, mostly fur- 
nished by interested readers. No 
magazine outside the ornithological 
publications has anywhere near the 
quantity or quality of the “Bird-lore” 
contained in THE FLOWER GROWER, as 
we do not skimp this department. 





Two Weeks With the 
Baby Humming Birds. 


BY WILLIS H. PARKER, (Colo.) 


FIRST became acquainted with 

the baby Humming Birds when 

there were two of them, so small 
that they looked like large, black flies, 
in the tiny, fragile nest that was 
perched precariously on a _ slender 
branch of the maple tree across the 
narrow alley from our kitchen porch. 
The nest was so well camouflaged to 
represent a tree-knot that I never 
would have discerned it if the mother 
had not hurriedly grabbed a few bites 
to eat at the neighborhood “lunch- 
counter” between brief periods of 
parental duty. 

We were resting on the porch step 
in the twilight when we saw a Hum- 


ming Bird dart from among the 
branches, hover in the air and then 
disappear into the foliage again. She 
did this numerous times and at inter- 
vals of less than a minute each. It 
was such a strange proceeding that it 
seemed worth investigating. Ap- 
proaching slowly and quietly, I waited 
under the tree until the tiny Bird, 
which was no longer than my fore- 
finger, dropped into sight again, hov- 
ered in the air for a second or two, 
then hurried back to the slender 
branch where the something that had 
appeared to be a knot turned out to 
be the nest. It was not more than 
ten feet from the ground and it swung 
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directly over the alley where traffic 
must pass. 

The way the mother Bird settled 
onto her nest would have aroused the 
envy of an aeronautical engineer. She 
didn’t slide into it, as some Birds do, 
nor hop down from the edge. She 
merely halted in mid-air above it with 
her wings moving at top speed, and 
then settled slowly as her wings re- 
duced their R. P. M. (Revolutions 
Per Minute) To leave her nest, she 
rose like a helicopter. 

The next day, from a stepladder, I 
peered into the nest where the two 
little midgets, apparently just hatched, 
were curled up and asleep. At fre- 
quent intervals for the next two 
weeks, I looked into the nest, always 
choosing a moment when the mother 
was not at home, though she fre- 
quently returned before my observa- 
tions were completed. 

In a few days, the babies changed 
in color from black to gray as their 
little feathers appeared, and it was 
not long before they were “reaching 
for things,” their tiny, bright eyes 
sparkling as they viewed that portion 
of the wide world visible from their 
home. It was too interesting a pas- 
time to be retained as a monopoly— 
this watching the baby Birds—so the 
neighbors were let into the secret. 
Even the “hard boiled” iceman became 
sentimental when he peeped at the 
youngsters. The ice truck had halted 
directly under the tree and the cab top 
was dragging the lower-most limbs. 
Fearful for the babies, I warned the 
driver and urged extreme caution 
when passing under the tree. He was 
curious, so we climbed on top of his 
truck to examine the Birds and the 
nest. He was so touched at the sight 
of the tiny, helpless things that he 
babbled baby-talk as he brushed their 
silky backs with his finger. The 
mother Bird seemed unmindful of our 
presence, and, while we were still on 
top of the truck and with our faces 
less than twelve inches from the nest, 
she came home with the “groceries” 
and fed the twins in our presence. 

The feeding was an_ interesting 
process to all concerned, though to us, 
it appeared a bit dangerous. The 
mother’s bill is about an inch long; 
those of the babies were about a half- 
inch long. Nevertheless, the mother 
thrust her beak full length into the 
babies’ throats, and, with a peculiar 
jabbing motion, pumped food into 
them. 


HESE Birds are of the broad-billed 

type (lache Latirostris) which fre- 
quent the lower slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains and which feed on the tiny 
insects that visit the flowers and that 
may be found on the under sides of 
the tree leaves. They may sip a bit 
of honey, here and there, but their 
principal diet is insects which they 
capture with long, slender tongues 
that dart in and out like lightning. 

It was not long ere the babies were 
fanning the air with their thread-like 
tongues to catch the tiny insects that 
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passed close to their nest. Piecing be- 
tween meals never interfered with 
their appetites in the least; they were 
always ready and eager to see and 
sample what mother had brought. 


Interest in the babies became in- 
tense as they outgrew their nests and 
their heads and tails extended over 
the edges. Many of the neighborhood 
walked up the alley to peer up at them. 
They soon would be ready to take 
their first lessons in “Modern Flight.” 
Restlessness was the signal. They 
would stand up in their nest, even 
lean out of it like children leaning out 
of street-car windows. This was dis- 
turbing to me, for the passing trucks, 
with their high cabs dragging the tips 
of the branches, might dislodge the 
Birds when they were leaning out too 
far, plunge them into the alley where 
they would be prey to cats or other 
enemies. 


One was more restless than the 
other, and his restlessness brought 
him to a tragic end, as I have since 
concluded after watching his sister 
learn to fly. 

One Friday morning I noticed this 
one was preparing to do something un- 
usual, so I made frequent trips to the 
tree in case my assistance were 
needed. My visits were not well- 
timed, however, for about noon, when 
I visited the tree, I saw a Bluebird 
in the roadway, about 20 feet away 
with something in his beak that looked 
strangely familiar, though it was as 
inert as a worm. A glance into the 
tree confirmed my suspicions. Mother 
Hummer came home shortly and 
seemed surprised that only one baby 
remained. She went so far as to 
probe the nest with her long slender 
bill to see if the other was hiding 
somewhere in the down. Then she 
hurriedly fed the remaining child and 
flew off—to call the police, I presume. 

An early visit to the tree the next 
morning disclosed the lonesome baby 
picking bugs out of the air in the vi- 
cinity of the nest and as far as her 
tongue would reach, getting an ap- 


petizer while waiting for mother to- 


bring the breakfast. A noon-time 
visit showed the child was extremely 
restless. She climbed onto the edge 
of the nest, faced the inside, and, 
holding tightly with her tiny feet, 
began to test out the flying apparatus 
Nature had given her. She opened 
the “throttle” just a little way at first, 
then more and more until her little 
wings were moving so fast that their 
physical parts could not be seen—just 
a filmy shimmer. There was a faint, 
humming tone so characteristic of 
these Birds in flight. 

A little of such violent exercise 
went a long ways, and she dropped 
into the nest to rest. She repeated 
this performance several times in 
fifteen minutes and she always held 
tightly to the nest to prevent a pre- 
mature flight. 

About 3 o’clock that afternoon, 
there was a commotion among the 
small Birds that frequented the tree, 
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so I hurried out. A large Fij 

in the tree. Mother Hunmnee ai 
sent so I drove him away with 
pebble. The infant apparently 
been badly frightened, for she 
like a statuette in her nest. For ¢ 
ten minutes she made no Movemen 
Perhaps she had been injured, N 
an examination from the stepladder 
showed no visible wounds. 

I visited the tree several times 
tween tifen and 5 o’clock, but the baby 
had not moved. Once the mother 
with food and had to forcefully tur, 
the little one’s head and pry open her 
bill to feed her. When dinner Was 
over, the babe slowly swung her head 
back to its former position, and she 
resumed her frozen attitude. 

When I visited the tree next, about 
6 o’clock, the baby Bird had resumed 
her composure and was moving ahoyt 
in the nest. In fact she climbed onto 
the edge, in a few seconds, and again 
took her wing exercises. When ghe 
had the wings moving at maximum 
speed, she suddenly let loose with her 
feet and gracefully flew to a branch 
about 12 inches away. Her firs 
flight! My, but she was proud ang 
excited! She gaily fluttered her wings 
and almost danced a jig on the twig, 
I was excited, too, but more concerned 


over her return to the nest. Could 
she get safely back? 
Foolish worries! She had no jp. 


tention of returning to the old home, 
After a momentary rest, she made an- 
other flight of about four feet. With 
this accomplishment, she felt that she 
had fully mastered “How To Become 
A Successful Pilot” and _ scarcely 
paused between short hops from 
branch to branch until she disappeared 
from my sight in the top of the tree. 

While I was seeking another glance 
of her, Mother Hummer came home. 
She halted a few inches from the nest 
in seeming surprise. Then she hopped 
over to the nest and probed the in- 
terior with her bill. EMPTY! She 
looked this way and that. Then she 
darted off to another tree. 

“Well, that’s that,” I imagined she 
said. “Another good job done. Now 
for a little vacation.” 

After seeing this Bird learn to fiy, 
I shall not put all of the blame for 
the first one’s fate on the Bluebird. 
It is quite likely that the first one did 
as his sister did, but lost his balance 
and fell overboard. The Bluebird 
suspected he was a large moth and 
carried him off for dinner. 


The next day was Sunday. Had 
mother and daughter found each other 
in the night and returned to the nest? 
No. The nest was empty, but high 
up in the tree, I discerned two Hum- 
ming Birds, one smaller than the 
other, perched on a telephone wit | 
that runs through the branches. The | 
larger one was preening the feathers 
of the smaller one—evidently washing 
her face, combing her hair and 1 
other ways getting her ready for Sut 
day school. Mother’s work had NOT 
ended. 
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July in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








California gardener must 
gird up his loins and work hard 
to keep his plants healthy. There will 
not be much bloom as both July and 
August are resting months among the 
flowers. As in June, the gardener 
must conserve moisture. Cultivate, 
mulch and irrigate is the routine for 
the rest of the Summer. — At this time 
of the year the ground is so parched 
that the gardener may play. the hose 
on one spot for fifteen minutes or 
more and on digging down find that 
the water has penetrated the soil only 
one-fourth inch or thereabouts! 


During July sow, in flats, biennials 
and perennials for next spring’s 
bloom, such as Canterbury Bells, Wall- 
flowers, Foxgloves, and Stocks (Gilli- 
flower). If Beauty of Nice Stocks are 
planted they will commence to bloom 
in January and keep on until late 
Spring. Belle of Naples, a charming 
old-rose color, is beautiful; as is Em- 
press Augusta Victoria, a silvery-lilac. 
Don’t fail to include Snowdrift or 
Mont Blanc in your collection for a 
white is needed to combine with the 
other shades when used in a bouquet. 
A new shade called Copper Bronze or 
Antique Copper is very good indeed, 
but must be used by itself or with 
white only as it does not seem to “go” 
with any other tint. 


If you would have very early bloom 
of Snapdragon next Spring, without 
rust, plant now. Here in California 
Hollyhock and Snapdragon are at- 
tacked by brown rust, a fungous dis- 
ease, which spreads from the ground 
upward and at last attacks the blooms. 
No complete control for it has been 
found. However, the plants are more 
free from it in cold weather, so a July 
sowing will be best. A Scotch strain 
of bizarre striped Snapdragons are 
offered by one firm in Los Angeles. 
They have also two new shades: 
Mauve Beauty and Lilac Queen. Do 
not fail to grow Giant Torchlight, an 
orange with a yellow lip, for it is 
charming. 


During this month Gladiolus and 
Dahlias need much water, and the 
latter will probably require some sul- 
phur dusted on in the mornings to 
discourage mildew. 


The Roses, which reached the height 
of their beauty in June, now require 
pruning, after which water must be 
withheld from them: for two months, 
80 that they may rest. Rose bushes 
which are required to bloom contin- 
ually soon give out. 


Keep down the weeds. Destroy 
them by fire, for the California weed 
18 So tenacious of life that it will pro- 


ceed to harden its seeds even though 
uprooted. 


Tite is another dry month and 


This month the commercial grower 
digs his spring flowering bulbs and 
if one watches one’s favorite garden 
magazine closely, many digging time 
bargains may be picked up. The 
growers frankly state that they are 
short on “dinero” just at this time 
and to e.aedy this offer bulbs in un- 
graded lots remarkably cheap. 


On starting to dig your own bulbs 
at this time, you first decide that 
nothing less than a charge of dynamite 
will break up the ground, so hard 
baked it is, but give it a good soaking 
with water one day and dig the next 
and you will find the task fairly easy. 
Be sure to use a screen for the small 
lumps hide many a bulb that is inad- 
vertently thrown away. 


Keep a memorandum of changes to 
be made in your garden when trans- 
planting time comes. Do not try to 
hold it in your head, for gardeners are 
as forgetful as college professors. 
Perhaps you find a tall plant in front 
of a short one, or two colors side by 
side that will not do, or two plants of 
different soil requirements close to- 
gether, and so on. Write down the 
changes you desire and be sure then 
of remembering them. 


What sort of garb do you wear 
while gardening? Just any old thing, 
with the accent on the “old”? Why 
not get out your khaki or whipcord 
outing clothes and wear them in the 
garden. You will find them as de- 
lightfully free and easy for gardening 
as you do for camping. Wear the 
high-laced boots too and stop that 
maddening sensation you experience 
on having lumps of dirt “trickle” down 
inside your low shoes. The best head 
covering is a_ light-weight broad- 
brimmed hat that some member of the 
family discarded perhaps five years 
before. But, I beg of you, if you are 
of the feminine persuasion and in- 
clined to enbonpoint, do not wear out- 
ing trousers. Stick to skirts! The 
divided skirts are almost as convenient 
as trousers and on a woman of 200 lbs. 
or more look 100% better. An emi- 
nent gardening authority says that to 
be a successful gardener one must go 
around looking like a tramp about 
three-fourths of the time, but that is 
not quite the truth—four-fourths is 
more like it! Since many pairs of 
shoes are ruined annually in the gar- 
den, it is well to have handy a pair of 
storm rubbers (“gums,” they are 
called in Pennsylvania) to slip on 
while irrigating or working in the soil. 





To Keep Cut Flowers Fresh 


ROM time to time one reads all 
kinds of suggestions for keeping 
cut flowers in good condition in the 
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water they are placed in, by adding 
one chemical or another to that water. 
For the most part such chemicals are 
nearly useless in prolonging the fresh- 
ness and life of the flowers. Much 
nonsense is current on this subject. 


A flower when cut is not only de- 
prived of the natural juice which the 
plant supplies, but in the process of 
cutting, the pressure of the scissors 
or knife empty the little canals at the 
point of severance and allow the in- 
trusion of air. This air most effec- 
tually prevents any water from enter- 
ing the stem and being sucked up to 
keep the flower from wilting. To over- 
come this difficulty flowers after being 
cut off the plant should have the ends 
of the cut stems snicked off once more 
while held immersed in water in some 
basin or bowl where the snipping off 
the end is an easy matter. The scis- 
sors or knife used should be as sharp 
as possible. I use an old safety-razor 
blade. Flowers so treated last longer 
than if cut in the ordinary way. More- 
over flowers that have wilted, can 
often be revived completely by im- 
mersing their stems in water and 
snipping off the ends while so im- 
mersed as above indicated. When the 
ends are snipped off under water, the 
water and not air enters and the 
flowers can be transferred to any re- 
ceptacle with water in it and will keep 
fresh almost as long as on the original 
plant in many cases. 


M. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 














This is a pretty good picture of the 
Editor; but Mina, the Great Dane, is a 
good deal larger in proportion than the 
photograph indicates. She weighed 119 
lbs. this Winter and stands 30 inches high 
4 inn Shoulders and the Editor is only 


This impromptu photograph .was made 
on the old home farm last year and shows 
a part of the buildings, including the 60- 
foot silos which are the identifying fea- 
ture of the Cooper farm. 











“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“We enjoy THe FLOWER GROWER very much. 
In fact, consider it the best of all the garden pub- 
lications to which we subscribe, and I do not be- 
lieve that we miss any.” (Washington, Pa.) 


“I am glad to be a subscriber and want to 
recommend your paper to any one. I have ap- 
preciated your frankness and fine stand on all 
points which involve the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, along with all the other commend- 
able work you are doing for the flower loving 
folks. Surely you are a worker who can feel at 
the end of the day that you have done your part 
to keep the world sane and safe and steady. 
You surely ought to rest well at night.” 

(Akron, Ohio) 


“I am enjoying your magazine and as a matter 
of fact THE FLOWER GRowER is the only magazine 
I impatiently await for, outside of my professional 
magazines.” (Cleveland, Ohio) 


“I want to make a few remarks about how 
much THE FLOWER GROWER really means to me 
and my home. Indoors and out it serves me as @ 
faithful pilot. I am never misdirected. When 
asked to give something in the way of an enter- 
tainment at our doings here and there about town, 
I do not need to go beyond THE FLOWER GROWER 
for things which are entertaining and most in- 
structive. Long may it live.” 

(Black River, N.Y.) 


“Best of good wishes for yourself and the paper 
that I enjoy more than any other coming into my 
home, especially the life experiences of the various 
writers.” (N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


“I find so much valuable information in each 
issue that I would not care to miss a single copy.” 
(Madison, N. J.) 


“Inclosing check for renewal subscription to 
THE FioweR GrROowER. Instead of a subscription, 
I consider it an investment.” (Reading, Pa.) 


“I think THE FLower Grower the best reading 
periodical of any I take.” (Denbigh, Va.) 


“Your splendid magazine is certainly an educa- 
tion to me.” (St. Louis, Mo.) 


“I am a great believer in THE FLOWER GROWER 
and read every copy from cover to cover, ad- 
vertisements and all.’’ (Ashland, Ala.) 


“The coal strike threw me idle for six months 
and it was necessary for me to drop my maga- 
zines. However, THE FLOWER GROWER is the first 
to be renewed, as I enjoy it more than all the rest 
put together.” (Kingston, Pa.) 


“We all enjoy your FLOower GROWER very much 
and get splendid information from it, and every 
article in it is delightful.” (Quebec, Can.) 

“I am doing all I can to enlarge the circulation 
of THE FLOWER GrRowER in this city. Your pub- 
lication is the finest I have ever read for a man 
of moderate means and this is the man who really 
grows and understands flowers.” 

(Toronto, Ont., Can.) 

“I find that THe FLower Grower is by far the 
most interesting and useful of any of the publica- 
tions on this subject.” (Garwood, N. J.) 





HIDDEN TREASURE 


We were driving through a beautiful 
stretch of woods the other day and had 
gotten out to explore. The flowers were 
being admired by the rest of the party 
but my eye was caught by a wonderful 
old decayed tree trunk. I knew that un- 
der its prone length was treasure which 
I could appropriate to myself and my 
flower boxes without impoverishing or 
defacing the woods. 

“The buckets, George!” I called to my 
husband, “Bring the buckets!” We have 
two big buckets which always ride empty 
with us to the woods and which often re- 
turn loaded with loot. 

H. D., (Tenn.) 
Epitor’s Notre :— 


What H. D. wanted to suggest, I suppose, is 
that she acquired two buckets of leaf mold and 
chip dirt combined, but she might have told us 
that, and not left too much for us to guess at. A 
rotting log in the woods stops leaves blown by the 
wind, and thus not only do we get the rotting 
wood, commonly known as chip dirt, but we get 
leaf mold from rotting leaves combined with it. 

H. D. has given us a good hint as to where to 
get the right kind of soil for plants or flower pots. 











THE “GLAD” PAGEANT 


I subscribed to an altruistic little mag- 
azine named by its Editor THE FLOWER 
GROWER; this same Editor “figgers” in 
a manner decidedly odd, first of all one 
may subscribe to this four-dollar mag- 
azine (worth $4) for one year, for two 
dollars—but by the mathematics of this 
same Editor you may obtain twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of reading (or more if you 
reread) for six dollars, so I sent for a 
five-year subscription to my friendly 
little FLOWER GROWER and extra for 
bulbs, to be delivered in the Spring, and 
so they were, all clean and shining. 
Most attractive were their coats of buff, 
salmon, yellow, tan, pink and cream. 


I planted them very late, due to a cold, 
wet Spring, but on the twentieth of July 
I was amazed to see a bud spike and as 
I looked others became apparent—three! 
—five! Why the ring was thickly 
studded with sturdy broad spikes, prom- 
ising—to say the least; and how they 
grew! With no special fertilizer, just 
some wood ashes and a little bone meal. 

The twenty-seventh of July the first 
color showed; the next day bright spots 
appeared here and there around the 
whole circle and such large flowers—by 
the fifth of August my floral ring was 
gorgeous—such beauties I had never 
seen. They are nameless to me but they 
must be patricians of the “Glad” group. 


Sometimes as I looked over my flower 
bed, little tableaux came to view that 
were delightful. The first one came to 
me at sunrise when ten rich, blood-red 
spikes showed themselves in battle ar- 
ray—almost defiant they seemed as they 
formed a floral “War.” A bit farther 
around the ring a group of three very 
tall, exquisitely shaded Primulinus all 
by themselves—what could this be but 
“The Interlude,” and my bridal party 
(at four of the clock with a soft haze to 
dull the sun’s rays—). The bride a 
stately beauty in white, by her side the 
groom in royal purple, the parson looked 
impressive indeed in his garnet robe, 
and behind the bridal pair the maids in 
soft glistening pink—six of them as 
nicely spaced as though it were planned 
for that very effect. 


I had a Glad Canary Bird also—an odd 
little thing with the bird just ready to 
fly. I cannot enumerate all the studies 
in my pageant for every day from early 
in August to the middle of October, but 
I do urge you to claim for yourself the 
great pleasure of a group of mixed 
Gladioli—perhaps not so many but have 
some anyway—(did I hear you ask did 
I get my money’s worth of bulbs? No, 
No, I did not! Every bulb bloomed ex- 
cept those killed by frost and not one 
spike was poor; and the bulbs were 
worth from eight to twenty-five cents 
each, so reckon up for yourself). 

And as for colors; Oh! Oh! Oh! Reds 
of the cardinal flower and bird, from 
coquelicot to blood;—white from ala- 
baster to snow, and yellows fresh and 
smiling in blonde array, with here and 
there a throat of dusky hue just by way 
of accenting the gold of the petals. And 
the pinks! Coral and shell—rose and dam- 
ask—and that’s not half of them. No! 
No! Also some spikes of a wonderful 
Bougainvillea purple then through the 





mulberry tones to garnet and r 

ple. Never have I seen such a a 
of flowers as those bulbs produced for 
money—but then, as I said before Mr 
Cooper’s arithmetic is unque. Wis 


And now won’t you order a 
hundred and twenty for some invalid? 
If too ill to do the work, you plant the 
bulbs where they can see them bloo 
or if they lack the plot of ground fy 
that, plant them on your own be 
and carry the spikes to the sick one as 
fast as they come to bloom, asking them 
to “keep the books.” That would be a 
joyous task, I assure you, and don't 
forget THE FLOWER GROWER is a 
easily handled magazine, most anyone 
could hold it for a few minutes, and 
while so doing garner a picture that 
would “happy them up” for a whole day 
Such a mental picture can so stimulate 
the desire to do that it is not unlikely 
that a turn for the better may regu} 
through your act. 


Mrs. H. R. ALFRED, (Me.) 


COLORS IN FLOWERS AND FRUITs 


We read about “color” in flowers; the 
theory that the coloring matter that pro. 
duced color in flowers was stored in the 
root system months before the flowers 
appeared. We found after an investi. 
gation that this writer was plunging 
into very dangerous waters without any 
knowledge of where to land. 


We asked questions as follows: What 
causes color in flowers and fruits? Does 
it come from the root system? If not; 
why not? And if so, why does a graft 
from a Stark’s Golden Delicious, grafted 
into a Stark’s Double Red Delicious pro- 
duce the same color of its parent tree, 
The Golden Delicious. 


B. B. BRANTLEY, (Okla.) 


THE REAL BEAR 


Esther Haas writes a very good article 
but as her information on Bears may 
have been taken from books, the facts 
are a bit misleading. 

Hunters like to make out that Bears 
are dangerous animals, and the hunter 
is a big brave man. 

There are times when a Bear may ke 
dangerous. About the only time 4 
Grizzly will attack anyone, is if you come 
on him suddenly when he is eating 4 
dead animal. In most cases a Bear wil 
get away as fast as he can if he smells 
a human being. I feel there might 
danger when in the hills in travelling 
into the wind. One then might get to 
close to a Bear with cubs. 

Most of the stories we hear about 
Bears charging are all rot, and it & 
nothing today with our modern rifles # 
kill the biggest Grizzly with one wel- 
placed shot. 

Grizzlies generally keep away from 
settlements, but Black Bears are mor 
likely to become tamer, and get to be® 
nuisance near towns. We are right 2 
the center of a bear country, and 
often come right into town. Someom 
generally shoots them, as we don’t fed 
quite safe in having them amongst li 
children, still no one has ever been 
here. Last Spring a Grizzly lived m* 
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ome weeks on the outskirts 
—. ire didn’t seem to want to 
rm anyone, but the rancher did not 
like him so close so we went out and 
him. 
eo they first come out they live on 
vegetation found near the snow line. 
The California Grizzly was said to 
weigh a ton. Our Grizzlies are smaller. 
The Brown Bear of Alaska is one of the 


largest. 

I’ve hunted Bears for 80 years or 
more. I’ve hunted butterflies in Grizzly 
country; prospected, without a gun; have 
geen as many as 32 Bears a day, and 
have never got in any trouble yet. 

Because there may be an outlaw Bear 
now and then, we should not condemn 
all Bears. Bears are only bad in story 


—_ A. W. A. Parr, (B. C.) 


p OTE :— 
— Rats is a big game hunter as well as 
writer and the little Bear Story above contains 
a lot of facts and information in decidedly con- 
densed form. 

Although not much familiar with Bears from 
personal acquaintance I have long had the im- 
pression that they were as docile as kittens when 
properly treated ; and their faces indicate their 
naturally benevolent disposition. Tales have been 
told of the affection and devotion of Bears to their 
human friends. 

As pointed out by Brother Phair, there are 
outlaw Bears as well as outlaw humans, and I 
suppose one must necessarily be treated much the 
same as the other. 


MY HUMMERS 


NE day as I was working among my 

flowers, in Midsummer, I heard a 
familiar noise, like clicking the tongue, 
and looking around, there sure enough 
was a beautiful Humming Bird, sucking 
nectar from a row of Calendulas. My! 
how his beautiful feathers shone and he 
was so near,—about ten feet away. I 
worked away and all the time I could 
hear his click, click, click, accompanied 
by the hum of his wings. All at once, 
I saw something was wrong—another 
Humming Bird had encroached on his 
claim. He took after No. 2 and chased 
him away off over the field, then return- 
ing to his flowers, he was happy again, 
but No. 2 wanted more of the nectar of 
the Calendulas, and came back again, 
very humble and did not bother No. 1; 
but this was too much for the first Bird, 
and he gave No. 2 chase again, away out 
over the fields, here and there until it 
was hard to keep track of them. Then 
back they both came and lighted on the 
garden fence and sat about a rod apart, 
and just looked and looked at each other, 
and No. 2 took his flight, and No. 1 came 
back to the Calendulas, and stayed all 
the time I was there. I love to hear 
them near and have tried to find their 
nest but I never have yet. 


Mrs. ANNA BLACK, (IIl.) 


PREJUDICE AND CONSISTENCY IN 
THE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS 


You will find many people who believe 
that if one loves Cats, for instance, one 
cannot love Dogs also, and vice-versa. 
One of my friends, a dog-lover, who is 
indifferent if not actually hostile to Cats, 
knowing of my devotion to the dainty, 
charming and affectionate felines, cannot 
understand how I can love the Bulldog 
given to me about a year ago. Persons 
of this turn of mind are also disturbed 
at the sight of the devotion of said Bull- 
dog and my big tiger Cat. It doesn’t 
fit in with their theories that hatred 


must exist between the canine and feline 
races. Another dog-lover explains her 
detestation of Cats to a severe clawing 
she received at one time when a Pussy 
that was being chased by a Dog used 
her shoulders for refuge in the absence 
of a tree. Yet she would consider a 
person unreasonable who would hate all 
Dogs on account of one accidental bite, 
and so would I, even if the bite was in- 
tentional on the part of the Dog. 

Reasonable we can be:—Utterly con- 
sistent we can scarcely be. Some critics 
of a humane attitude cry at us thus;— 
“You refused to kill Moles and Snakes 
or even animals for food;—now how do 
you know the amount of pain you inflict 
upon a cabbage when you tear it out of 
the ground and chop it up for cold 
slaw?” 

Some of the East Indian Sections try 
for consistency in this respect and go a 
long way toward attaining it. For fear 
of swallowing some poor little insect in 
water, they drink through a veil. It 
really should be filter paper shouldn’t 
it? But perhaps they believe that any- 
thing that will pass through the veil 
can find a house in their bodies and live 
happy ever after! I have read, too, of 
some of these extremists who look out 
for the welfare of even the humble bed- 
bug by hiring paupers to lie on one in- 
fested bed at so much per hour. One 
would have more respect for these zealots 
if they offered their own bodies for the 
delectation of the parasites. 

Personally my sympathy for the bed- 
bug and mosquito is no more than luke- 
warm, if that; for they are degenerates 
who have had to acquire the taste for 
human blood inasmuch as they were 
originally vegetarians. They should not 
complain if on account of this perversion 
— find themselves distinctly unpop- 
ular. 

CAROLINE P. BALL, (Conn.) 


TO CAUSE NIGHT-CLOSING 
FLOWERS TO OPEN 


Night-closing flowers for evening 
decorations, should be picked just before 
they open up, then put in refrigerator 
until wanted. Bringing them out into 
the warmer atmosphere causes them to 
open at an unnatural time. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


SUCCESS WITH AMARYLLIS 


I have seen so much about Amaryllis 
of late in THE FLOWER GROWER that I 
must tell my experience. I have some 
I have grown from seed and some bulbs 
I have had since a child. 

In the Fall just before storing I repot 
using good garden soil and well-rotted 
manure. I take off all new production 
and set four large bulbs to a 14-inch pot, 
then as soon as it comes cold enough to 
freeze I store them away and do not 
look at them again until about the middle 
of February. When I bring them to the 
heat and light, in a few days the buds 
begin to appear. After they are done 
blooming I put them out in a good sunny 
location and in August they bloom again. 
I have had as many as 36 blossoms in 
one jar and I have about 12 jars of 
blooming-size bulbs and about 20 jars of 
smaller ones. 

i never take them out of the soil and 
dry them off as I see some do, nor do I 
ever plant them in the ground, nor do 
they ever fail me. 


Mrs. J. W. L., (Conn.) 
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BEST FLOWERS FOR 
BORDER IN CALIFORNIA 


A clear, attractive, very free-growing 
and blooming perennial, on the job at 
all seasons of the year, with plenty of 
bright, gay flowers which are quite suited 
with faces either wet or dry, is the 
Pentstemon. 


This may be started from seeds, cut- 
tings or divisions, and used either in one 
color alone or in mixture is most satis- 
factory and pleasing. 


Another really fine everblooming 
border is of Geraniums. Two shades 
used together, one, apple blossom pink, 
the other a bit deeper in color, are most 
charming. 


Trim to uniform height, remove 
promptly all withered flowers, and keep 


bright and fresh with a fine spray from 
the garden hose. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


BEAUTIES OF TROLLIUS 


I forgot to mention the beauty of my 
Trollius, or “Globe Flower.” It is one 
of the early joys of the garden, with 
its large buttercup-like flowers so excel- 
lent for cutting, and is a sure bloomer 
every year. It needs no coddling and 
never becomes a nuisance by spreading. 
Would be thankful to hear from anyone 
who has had experience in growing this 
most beautiful plant from seeds. I have 
tried and failed. 


Mrs. Louisp B. HastinGs, (Ohio) 


PROPAGATING THE ROCK ROSE 


HE Helianthemums or Rock Roses 

are dwarf shrubs suitable for plant- 
ing in dry walls, sunny banks, or in the 
Rock Garden. Named sorts are propa- 
gated from cuttings taken in July after 
flowering and rooted in frames in wet 
sand. Cuttings rooted in July will make 
strong plants by the following Summer 
if grown in rich soil and will flower well 
the second year. 


The best way to raise a large quantity 
quickly, is by seed. These may not be 
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as good as named sorts, but there is a 
great variety of color in seedlings, and 
these are very interesting in the Rock 
Garden when planted in large colonies. 

Seed is sown in boxes in Spring, and 
the seedlings transplanted into beds of 
rich soil about June, where they make 
strong plants by Fall, suitable for 
setting out where they are to flower 
following Summer. 


The diagram shows how cuttings are 
rooted. A is a cutting taken in July; 
C a cutting planted in a pot of sand; 
B rooted cutting ready for planting in 
the nursery bed outside. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


NATIONAL FLOWER 


I do not agree with the Editor on the 
question of a National Flower, as I am 
strongly in favor of the campaign and 
long ago sent in my choice. It is a 
splendid thing to have everyone talking 
about Flowers and becoming interested 
enough to want to vote for one. 


Right now we are conducting a similar 
contest in regard to a State Bird. 

Mrs. MorGan, (Mich.) 
EprtTor’s NoTe:— 

It is well that readers disagree with the Editor. 
That shows that they are independent thinkers. 
The. chief objection to trying to determine a 
National Flower or a State Bird is the tre- 
mendous waste of energy which results, and which 
accomplishes little or nothing; and there are 
more people dissatisfied, I think, with the selec- 
tion than there are satisfied, because a number of 
Flowers are under discussion and a number of 
Birds will be under discussion in the same way. 


Whether the advertising which results from such 
a contest is worth the effort is a grave question. 


WEATHERPROOF PLANT LABELS 


Very serviceable plant labels can be 
made from the ordinary glass vials ob- 
tainable at any drug store. A long, 
slender wood-screw is used to fasten the 
cork of the vial to the top of a pointed 
stake. This stake can be thrust in the 
ground near the plant and is also pro- 
vided with a soft wire loop so that it 
may be hung on a branch in the case of 
trees or shrubs. The plant’s name and 
other data is written on a slip of paper 
which is then inserted in the vial with 
the writing toward the outside. The vial 
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is then placed, mouth downward, over 
the cork, forming a weather-tight re- 
ceptacle. When it is desired to record 
new notes of the plant’s growth and be- 
havior, this can be done instantly by 
removing the vial and inserting addi- 
tional slips of paper. By tight rolling 
or folding of the paper, it is amazing 
how much data the vial can be made to 
contain. With this system, the records 
are clearly visible and quickly accessible 
right in the garden where the plant is 
growing. It is better than any other 
system of filing or card indexing that I 
have ever tried, as no key numbers are 
needed to compare notes and a whole 
year’s work can be summarized and con- 
densed in a short time. Transplanting 
a section does not entail a change of 
notes, as the labels are moved with the 
plants and a lost plant advertises itself 
by the absence of its label. 


H. C. S., (Texas) 


ANTI-EDUCATION 


The Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has often written on the subject of ed- 
ucation which is as important a subject 
as he or anyone else can speak on. 

Now if education is intended to give 
us fuller and more accurate knowledge 
than we at present possess, then it fol- 
lows that any teaching which is ‘mis- 
leading is anti-educational. 


An article appeared in a recent issue 
entitled “Does Nature Copy From Man?” 
by Robert Sparks Walker. As the article 
was a study in Nature it may not have 
been intended to be primarily educa- 
tional but it is bound to have an effect 
on the ideas of those who read it, what- 
ever the intent may be. 


To suggest that Nature may possibly 
copy from Man is, in my opinion to en- 
courage superstition. It carries to the 
mind the idea that Nature works in 
mysterious ways, not to be understood, 
or that Nature acts in a voluntary man- 
ner and could, if it liked, copy from Man. 


There is no fact better understood by 
those who are real Nature students than 
that Nature works by immutable laws 
and is not governed by whim or caprice. 
If you plant a seed that has its normal 
vitality and if you give it the conditions 
necessary to growth it will surely grow. 
There will be no exceptions, no matter 
how many such seeds you plant. If any 
one fails to grow you may know for an 
absolute certainty that one or more of 
the necessary conditions have not been 
fulfilled. If more people could thor- 
oughly grasp thoughts of this character 
and incorporate them into their general 
conception of things so that they would 
not lose sight of them they would not 
only be better educated but they would 
be immune from the effects of anti- 
education. 

I was sorry to see THE FLOWER 
GROWER, which generally sets an edu- 
cational standard superior to the aver- 
age magazine, print an article of this 
character, though it is entirely possible 
that Mr. Walker had no intention of 
spreading superstition and probably does 
not regard his article as being so. 

L. M. BEARDSLEY, (Mich.) 


LET A CURTAIN GROW 


Before the real estate boom which 
followed the close of the war, we bought 
quite reasonably a comfortable bungalow 
in a part of town which, though only a 
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block from a carline, looked }jj 
real woods. The house was isolated 
surrounded by lovely trees. We bougiy 
an extra fifty feet for the smal] sum 
four hundred dollars. We were thor 
oughly enjoying our private estate, fo, 
practically, if not actually, the en re 
block belonged to us. When lots ae 
sell and houses to be built aroung <3 
the property next to our vacant lot “a 
bought by a man who chose it for its 
cheapness and who had no ambit 
toward beautifying the neighborhood, 
The family was what our Southern 
negroes refer to scornfully ag 
white trash.” The men sat on the Doreh 
in their undershirts; the women h 
dejected lines of clothes in the front 
yard. The house was unspeakably ugl 
with no planting to alleviate its bern 
ness. 

On the dividing line of the two prop. 
erties we planted a row of Amoor River 
hedge for a hundred feet. It grew 
idly and now forms a complete and bean. 
tiful screen for us, at the same time 
improving the neighbor’s property, We 
enjoy looking in the direction of the 
plain little house for we see a feat 
green wall with just a line of roof be 
yond. We have gotten back the Birds 
for neighbors, for there is a Redbird who 
nests in the hedge. 


Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 


SOLOMON’S SEAL 


Solomon’s Seal is rarely seen nowa- 
days, except in old-fashioned gardens, 
where it has been left to flourish at its 
own sweet will. That is a pity, for it is 
beautiful both in leaf and flower, and its 
quaint name alone should make it inter. 
esting. 

Years ago important documents were 
usually adorned with several seals, at- 
tached to the cords by which the rolls of 
parchment were secured. It was the rw 
semblance of the hanging white flowers 
to the dangling seals that gave the plant 
its name. Why “Solomon’s,” I hardly 
know, unless it was that people were 
formerly fond of giving flowers a kind 
of sacred name. Other examples are 
Trinity Flower, Lady’s Slipper and 
Lady’s Fingers, (“Lady” referring to the 
Virgin Mary,) Virgin’s Bower (a kind 
of White Clematis), and St. John’s Wort. 

Solomon’s Seal has another nickname 
—that of “Devil’s Harp” though the 
reason for this is hard to seek. Per- 
haps the flowers were thought to lock 
something like the keys to a harp. 


HELEN M. CARVELL 


ARABIS NOT HARDY IN ILLINOIS 


Having been told that Arabis alpina 
deserved a good clipping in early Sun- 
mer to prevent “leggy” condition, I 
sheared a good clump of same in my 
rock garden, and it never forgave me 
for that rash act. 


Mrs. PrIsciLLA Bauc#, (Ill) 


HARMONIOUS MAGNETIC 
CURRENTS 


What is meant by planting Sweet Peas 
in a certain direction? To have the 
rows run in a certain direction, or 
individual seed set with its parts rang 
ing in a certain direction? : 

As to sleeping on the right side or the 
left, it is all right for one to sleep 
the left side if his heart can stand it 
but people with weak hearts must not 
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‘ ide at all, utterly regard- 
nap Pether their location is north 
ye equator or south of it. ; 
= Ps to standing in the magnetic merid- 
‘an that is the only way one can be 
mod for there is not a spot on earth 
ant ig not in a magnetic meridian ex- 
1 the two spots directly at the mag- 
= poles, and not many people are 
troubled or helped by being in either of 
ions. : 
Oe iers and writers can think and 
write better in strong light and warmth, 
doubtless, because the excitation of the 
heat nerves and sight nerves creates a 
turmoil in the brain, thus stirring ideas 
up more vigorously, just as a drink of 
strong coffee will do from a different 
direction. As to vegetable life, growth 
is greater in the dark. That is why 
plants grow toward the light. Growth 
is more rapid on the shady side, thus 
pending the plants forward away from 
——. is the only creature that sleeps 
on its back, it may be that the only rea- 
son is because he is the only animal whose 
pack is built that way. A horse cannot 
lie on his back when awake, let alone 
n asleep. : 

yoy it is bad to sleep with the 
light of the moon or of the sun shining 
in one’s face and eyes; and doubtless the 
same statement is equally true of the 
light of an electric light, a kerosene 
lamp, or even a tallow candle, and for 
the same reasons. 

As to magnetic currents, so far as 
definitely known, they affect and are af- 
fected by mineral substances only, mostly 
metallic. .Whatever there may or may 
not be of such currents concerned with 
the universe at large is probably beyond 
the present ken of mortal man. As to 
the earth currents, though their strength 
in the aggregate may be tremendous, 
spread out as they are through immense 
space, they are probably so diffuse and 
tenuous that any influence streaming 
through a mere man would leave but 
slight impress upon him, regardless of 
his position, whether standing, lying or 
otherwise. 

The ideas at which these remarks are 
aimed were printed in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, of course, as a list of curiosities, 
and not as propaganda. While they are 
interesting as exarcples of what has 
been thought, when it comes to a con- 
sideration of applying them, they should 
be judged as far as possible in the light 
of what is really known. Some of them 
may work out, or seem to, but mostly 
they have no known real backing. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


THE EDITOR’S 
“WINTER BUTTERFLY” 


Your “Winter Butterfly” in the March 
FLOWER GROWER interested me because I 
have had a similar experience except 
that my Butterfly has no alibi. I found 
it the latter part of February in a plant 
flat in a shop where there has been no 
fire all Winter. The cold has been con- 
tinuous since the holidays with no tem- 
perature above freezing except for a 
few hours at a time. The Butterfly was 
similar to the one you described, about 
two inches spread of wings, dark brown 
with lighter markings. I brought it into 
the living room with a temperature of 
seventy degrees. It soon became lively 
and fluttered on the windows during the 
day and about the electric lights in the 
evening, living for several days. 


Knowing that the proper way for a 
self respecting Butterfly to do is to 
hibernate in the pupa form it sets me 
to thinking whether this species may not 
be an exception to the rule. I believe 
it might be interesting to have an En- 
tomologist give an opinion on their un- 
orthodox behavior. 

H. H. Swarm, (Ind.) 
Epitor’s Note:— 


If any of our entomological friends can tell 
us more about this particular species of Butterfly 
it will be interesting. Brother Swaim has of- 
fered the suggestion that this particular one may 
be an exception to the rule of winter-hibernation, 
and that it is active at much lower temperature 
than other species. 

Never having had such a matter reported be- 
fore, it is interesting to follow the matter further 
if some of our friends who have studied this 
subject can help us. 


STRAWFLOWER SUGGESTIONS 


Any amateur gardener can easily grow 
Everlastings or “Strawflowers,” and they 
are a real joy through the Winter, as 
they hold both form and color in the dry 
state. 

But unless the gardener is informed 
as to the cutting and drying he or she 
will lose a whole season, as I have done. 

They must be tied in bunches as soon 
as cut from the growing plants and 
hung heads downward until fully dry. 
Otherwise the stems will curl up, and 
although the blooms remain beautiful 
they cannot be used in bouquets because 
the curled stems break when handled. 

Also one learns that it is better to 
cut the Everlastings of the aster-like 
varieties, (such as the Helichrysum) 
when the flowers are only half open, for 
while drying the flowers continue to open 
or spread their petals, perhaps finally 
curling them back to expose the seed- 
centers. To be at their best they should 
be like half-open Roses, and to achieve 
this condition they must be hung head 
downwards in the bud-like stage. 

When so treated they are ready for 
winter decorating, lasting until shattered 
by some rough touch; and they are most 
acceptable when sent through the mails 
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to distant friends, traveling clear across 
the continent without shattering if cor- 
rectly packed, arriving unwithered and 
as lovely as when growing in one’s own 
garden. But it is certainly disappoint- 
ing to raise them and not know these 
simple ways of keeping. 

The Statice latifolia is the choicest 
one, a continuous bloomer in California. 


Lee. McCrae, (Calif.) 


ONLY EARLY-FLOWERING 
SWEET PEAS WILL BLOOM 
IN THE TROPICS 


For years I experimented with Sweet 
Peas here in the tropics. Other people 
did the same. Everybody’s conclusion 
and conviction was that Sweet Peas 
would not grow in the Tropics so they 
gave up growing them, because while 
the Sweet Peas produced innumerable 
leaves, they never gave any flowers. 
Finally even the stores gave up stocking 
Sweet Pea seeds. 


I continued experimenting and found 
at last that the early-flowering Sweet 
Peas will and do bloom quite well in the 
tropics, but the usual kind of Sweet 
Peas do not bloom at all. | It- appears 
that the packets of Sweet’ Peas’ ordered 
by all the stores during many years were 
the ordinary and not the early-fidwering 
Sweet Peas. I passed my discovery on 
to my friends and to the store keepers 
and now people in Tampico have started 
to grow Sweet Peas once again, ordering 
the early-flowering varieties and they 
are getting fine results;—plenty of 
flowers. 

V. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 


BETTER ASTERS 


Better and earlier Asters resulted by 
planting the seed outside in the Fall. 
Plants started from the same seed inside, 
then transplanted were not as good. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wis.) 














Mexican Tree Dahlias grown from cuttings about two feet long, planted 
the last of March 1928, and which flowered during November and December 
of the same year. It is a good soft-pink color. I cannot find the botanical 


name for this plant. 


EpiTor’s Nota :— 


FRED WILLARD, (So. Calif.) 


Although Mr. Willard did not so state, it is apparent that he is connected with the 
Weather Bureau; unless I am mistaken the instruments shown are for this work. The tall 
housing in the background is the shelter used for thermometers, and the cylinder in the 
foreground, the rain gauge for measuring precipitations. an , 

Many people are sufficiently interested in weather conditions to become private observers 
on their own account with no connection with the observations of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


July over the corn: 

July, of the lavender slate-sloped west of noon 
July, of the boundless miles of shimmering quiet, 
The white heat concentration 

Of the corn’s rapt revery and castle building, 
And dream of the harvest coming soon. 


Epcar LEE MASTERS 


S ALL gardeners know very well 
Corn requires hot weather to 
bring it to perfection. Of course 

the soil, amount of moisture and care 
are also important; though as the sea- 
son advances toward the last cultiva- 
tion it is not advisable to practice deep 
cultivation. 


Humming Birds, that are especially 
warm weather friends, have now made 
their appearance. As these dainty, 
fairy-like creatures hovering around 
flowers add to the charm of the gar- 
den, encourage them to tarry in your 
garden by planting varieties that they 
delight to visit. 


Warm days and nights and the rains 
do their work so well that in July 
vegetation is apt to grow so luxuri- 
antly that the growth begins to get 
ahead of the gardener. This is espe- 
cially true of weeds and as they are 
more easily kept under control if 
routed early, use the scuffle hoe liber- 
ally, working it back and forth just 
beneath the surface of the soil in such 
a manner to cut off the weeds and at 
the same time loosen the soil about the 
garden plants. 


If you want results with flowers or 
vegetables, be sure not to neglect fre- 
quent cultivation. By keeping the 
soil about plants loosened, the chemical 
elements necessary to the plants as 
food are made more easily available 
for absorption, and the roots of the 
plants are given a wider range in 
which to reach out into the soil for 
plant food. 


As Sweet Peas require potash, and 
the roots must be kept cool, apply 
wood ashes and then cover the ashes 
to keep them from blowing away. 
This mulch will also conserve the 
moisture and protect the roots from 
the heat. Pick the blossoms on the 
vines daily so that no seed pods will 
form and the blooming season will be 
materially prolonged. Allowing the 
seed to set takes the strength of the 
plant. 


Pinch back the Chrysanthemums so 
that stocky, well-branched plants with 
plenty of blooming service may result. 
Balsam plants also need pinching back 
to keep them from growing too tall 
and ungainly. If the foliage is so 
luxuriant as to hide the blossoms, the 
leaves may be thinned out without in- 
jury to the plant. 


Flower beds that are in exposed, 
sunny situations will require some ex- 
tra care during hot, dry spells of 





weather. Supply them with sufficient 
moisture but do not water them at mid- 
day, but preferably in the evening. 
If it is possible, some sort of shade 
— be provided with beneficial re- 
sults. 


As picking the flowers usually make 
the plants produce them more abun- 
dantly, gather the blossoms in your 
garden freely and use them for house 
decoration or other worthy purposes. 
As the beauty of flowers is enhanced 
by the use of appropriate and tasty 
holders, give the matter of the choice 
of receptacle due thought, using low 
bowls for clusters of short-stemmed 
flowers and tall vases for those that 
have long stems. 


By this time your Dahlias planted 
in May or June are making rapid 
growth. Avoid over-fertilization, for 
that will result in a predominance of 
leafy growth at the expense of flowers. 
Although Dahlias are not so very par- 
ticular and usually do well in almost 
any kind of garden soil, they seem to 
prefer a light, sandy soil. When the 
plants are about two feet high spray 
with arsenate of lead if the cinch bug 
is active in your locality. 


In July the lawn is likely to need a 
little extra care, as at this time it may 
begin to look brown or worn from con- 
stant use. If it does, apply some pul- 
verized sheep-manure or some of the 
prepared fertilizers. Lawns require 
a generous amount of moisture also. 
Water may be applied readily by hose 
or by some of the lawn watering de- 
vices on the market, being sure when 
watering to thoroughly saturate the 
ground. 


Sweet Violets wanted for winter 
bloom may now be prepared by plant- 
ing them in shallow boxes and cover- 
ing the runners with soil to encourage 
growth. The crowding seems to cause 
free blooming, which is so necessary 
if these flowers are wanted for 
boutonniers, corsage bouquets or the 
other decorative purposes for which 
they are especially adaptable and de- 
sirable. 


Now that the Iris has ceased its 
blooming, those clumps that have been 
unmolested for three or four years 
and have become crowded, may be di- 
vided with good results. Dig the 
clumps up carefully, and pull them 
apart by hand. In re-setting have a 
care not to plant the divisions very 
deep. Trim the leaves with a sharp 
pair of scissors, leaving them about 
three-fourths of their original length. 
If other work is pressing at this time, 
Iris clumps may be divided just as suc- 
cessfully almost anytime later in the 
growing season. 
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Animals are Individuals 


L jee! I was a boy I had 
that liked the shells of peg 
as well as he did the kernels. But ] di 
not infer from that evidence that a 
majority of peanut-eaters ate the shells, 

Because some Foxes visit chick 
houses is no proof that all Foxes do. in 
dividuality among animals is just “ 
much a fact as it is among people. When 
it comes to eating, the average animal is 
more of a specialist than the ayer. 
man is; one Fox will eat Mice by pref. 
erence; another, Muskrats; and ther 
may not be but one chicken-thief jp 
locality where there are a hundred Foxes 
Is it fair to condemn a group for the 
fault of one of its members? As a clagg 
Foxes will never be dangerous to farm. 
ers’ stock; they are too cautious, too 
fearful of man. 


Mink are not one-tenth as fond of 
Chicken as they have been painted; when 
chicken-killing is fastened on one of 
these animals the culprit is usually ay 
old fellow with poor teeth, or one who 
has been maimed by a trap in some way 
that prevents his success with prey that 
he would really rather have. 


If there were some way of ascertain. 
ing, I would wager that a heavy per. 
centage of the few Mink that do annoy 
the farmer’s fowls have been taught to 
like Chicken. It is a very common prac. 
tice to bait mink traps with a Chicken or 
some part of it, and quite common on 
farms to leave a bloody chicken-head 
near the woodpile when the fowl is killed 
for dinner. > 


The Weasel, too, is falsely accused in 
most cases. One farmer trapped a nun- 
ber of Weasels, but continued to lose an 
occasional Chicken, until a neighbor sug- 
gested that he direct his suspicion else- 
where. The result was the capture of a 
giant Rat, and that ended the chicken- 
killing. Even among Hawks the indi- 
vidual offender has to be dealt with; not 
all Hawks molest the hen yard. 


The most loyal defender of those 
animals commonly called chicken-thieves 
does not claim that they are all guiltless; 
but we do assert that if only the guilty 
individuals were slain, and if man would 
avoid the creation of the appetite he 
deprecates, there would be little cause 
left for complaint. Unless you are 
sufficiently uninformed and unjust to say 
that your neighbor’s Dog sucks eggs just 
because your own does, then do not say 
that all the members of any species are 
necessarily guilty of the offense you 
have fastened on one. 


L. E. EuBANKS—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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Dog Guards Mate 


A clipping from Waukegan, Illinois, 
paper tells of a 48-hour vigilance of a 
mongrel Dog whose playmate was 
struck by a motor car and injured 80 
badly that a policeman put the animal 
out of its misery with a bullet. 


The surviving Dog stood guard over 
the body of its mate as it lay in the 
gutter, allowing no one to approach. 
Neighbors, touched by the Dog’s love, 
carried food for him. Monday, the 
Anti-Cruelty Society sent a wagon for 
the two, finding that the living Dog 
had thrown himself across the body of 
the dead one. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ssing of nitrate of soda dug 

rightly fone the soil at this time. 
Merely sprinkle the nitrate of soda 
around the main stem; a small tea-cup 
full is sufficient if the plant is of good 


size. 
e middle of this month the 
ee hen has about finished its 
first period of bloom. Break off all 
the old flower heads, and be sure to 
preak them with long stems. This 
gives the plant the needed pruning 
and, in a short time, a second crop 
of flower heads make their appearance. 
the flower stalks of the Nico- 
Po soon as the first flower buds 
open and place in a vase of water in- 
doors. The flowers will continue to 
open each evening as long as there is 
a bud left, and will fill the air with 
their fragrance. This plant literally 
grows and blooms without attention 
after the seeds are put in the ground. 


Don’t neglect to give all April- 
planted shrubs an occasional thorough 
watering if the season is dry. This 
is quite necessary, as these shrubs 
have not yet made a firm and well- 
established root growth and need an 
extra amount of moisture. It is also 
advisable to water all summer-flower- 
ing shrubs if the season is unusually 
dry. They respond with increased 
bloom to this bit of extra attention. 


July ripens the seed pods of the 
Baptisia or False Indigo. These seed 
pods, in their way, are equally as at- 
tractive as the Baptisia blossoms, pea- 
shaped and of a fascinating dusky- 
blue color. The seed pods are shaped 
very much like pods of English Peas 
only they are jet black in color and are 
borne in large clusters. They are so 
unique in coloring that they add a 
charming touch to the winter-bouquet, 
more especially if used in combination 
with sprays of red berries. 


Iris may be lifted, divided and re- 
set at this time. July is one of the 
best months in the year in which to 
do this work. The Iris do not like to 
be set too deep in the ground; hence 
it is advisable, after the earth is 
pulled up around the stem, to grasp 
the leaves firmly and give the plant 
a slight pull to the surface. This 
straightens the roots, beside insuring 
the roots air and sunlight. Of course 
this is done before the earth is firmed 
about the rhizomes. 


By the middle of this month the 
seed pods of still another plant are 
dry and ready to be gathered. The 
seed pods of Honesty, Moonwort or 
Peter’s Pence, as it is sometimes 
called, are of silvery clearness at this 
time; so much so in fact that one is 
able to see exactly how many pence 


Gie the Hydrangea paniculata a 


Peter has in his pouch. These seed 
pods also are a well-liked addition to 
the winter-bouquets. The flowers of 
Honesty are inconspicuous, of no espe- 
cial beauty, and attract little notice. 
But all passersby are attracted by the 
quaint and curious seed pods. This 
plant is classed as a biennial, but seed 
should be sown every year for good 
results. 


July is a good month to go over the 
rows of early-flowering bulbs, such as 
Narcissus and Jonquils; and re-set to 
make the borders even in width. Pos- 
sibly the entire border doesn’t need 
to be dug up and re-set, but there are 
apt to be places where the bulbs have 
made good growth and are now massed 
together so as to affect their blooming 
force; while, on the other hand, in 
some places the bulbs have not done 
well and the border is not so wide as 
it should be to conform with the other 
portions. Lift the over-crowded 
groups, separate the bulbs and re-set 
at places where most needed. The 
beauty of the border will be greatly 
enhanced. 


Every one says that flowers must be 
cut very early in the morning before 
the sun reaches them and the dew 
dries. Have you ever tried cutting 
them late in the afternoon? They do 
just as well, and it is far easier on the 
one who does the gathering. There 
are few things more unpleasant than 
getting drenched with dew, and this 
cannot be prevented when the work 
is done in the early morning hours. 
Another point in this plan’s favor is 
the conservation of moisture for the 
plant. In the early morning the plants 
are heavy with dew, and if the blos- 
soms have already been gathered, this 
moisture is left on the plant until 
dried by the rays of the sun. When 
flowers are cut late in the afternoon 
the stems should be plunged immedi- 
ately in the bucket of water and be 
left out of doors until the next morn- 
ing. Just try this plan when gather- 
ing Sweet Peas or Nasturtiums, or 
any flower that blooms bountifully. 





The Mitten Tree (Sassafras) 


yd YOU do not know why children 
sometimes call the Sassafras Tree 
the Mitten Tree, examine its leaves 
and you are sure to find in addition 
to the simple oval-shaped ones, mittens 
for both right and left hands, and 
mittens with a thumb on each side. 
There are also many variations in 
these four common forms, and all may 
often be found together on one smallish 
branch. 


This tree, the scientific name of 
which is Sassafras officinale, is found 
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almost all over Massachusetts and 
southward to Florida, as well as west 
to Michigan and Texas. Connecticut 
boasts a fine specimen which has a 
diameter of three feet, and this is 
said to be as great a size as the tree 
ever attains, while it rarely exceeds 70 
feet in height. 

The flowers are small and greenish- 
yellow and grow in loose clusters. The 
twigs are yellowish green, brittle and 
aromatic; and the bark of old trunks 
is reddish-brown. 

The fruit is a shiny, dark-blue 
berry on a red stem and is a favorite 
article of diet with Birds. The wood 
is orange-brown in color, aromatic, 
and soft, but durable. It is used for 
interior finishing, furniture, posts, 
rails, and crates. 





Sassafras Leaves 


It is on record that Sassafras roots 
and bark were among the first cargo 
shipped from the American Colonies, 
and Sassafras tea, of which we have 
read before in these columns was once 
a favorite beverage. 


That part of the tree preferred for 
medicinal uses is the bark of the root. 
It is a powerful stimulant and has 
many uses in combination with other 
medicines. 


A sprig of budded Sassafras picked 
in the late Winter and kept in water 
in a warm room will soon come into 
bloom and afford a chance for careful 
study and enjoyment of the odd little 
blossoms. 


Mrs. VIOLA F. RICHARDS, (Mass.) 
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How to Grow Dahlias 


BY MAUDE M. WILSON 
(In Bulletin of The American Dahlia Society) 


H! the joy and health of a Dahlia 
QO patch. No wonder that so many 
physicians are Dahlia growers, and 
recommend their patients to go and do 
likewise. 
Why not grow Dahlias? They will 
produce more blossoms for a longer pe- 
riod than any other plants. 


Almost the first question I am gen- 
erally asked is, What kind of soil do you 
need to grow Dahlias; must it be very 
rich? Do you feed them very much? 
What kind of fertilizer do you use? 


I—Situation. Select a sunny open 
space as far as possible from large trees 
and shrubs for these draw the moisture 
for a great distance and much of the 
success of growing Dahlias depends on 
plenty of water in the blooming season. 
Avoid the south side of a large building 
where sun is extremely hot, without 
circulation of air, for the flowers will 
burn on the back before they are fully 
open. 

II—Soil. Dahlias will grow in almost 
any kind of soil, if properly planted and 
cultivated. Sandy loam is the best, but 
any soil that will grow beans or potatoes 
can be made to produce the best of Dah- 
lias. Good barnyard manure is best, also 
sheep manure. Heavy soil may be light- 
ened with coal ashes, or sand. In apply- 
ing coal ashes spread over the ground 
and dig in deep. One part coal ashes, 
one part sand, one part soil is a good 
mixture. This will give good drainage 
and allow the sun to act on the soil to a 
greater depth. 

Soil should be moist and in the best 
condition, when tubers are planted, but 
never be dug, worked or planted when 
it is wet enough to stick to the spade. 
If it is too wet when wanted to plant 
wait— you will lose nothing by delay. 

If possible have the ground prepared 
in the Fall or very early in the Spring 
as soon as the ground can be worked. If 
in the Fall a generous covering of well- 
rotted manure should be plowed or dug 
in deep. If Dahlias are planted in the 
same place year after year, plant. winter 
rye and vetch as a cover crop, and dig 
in before planting in the Spring; this 
will furnish greater manure and humus. 

III—Division of Clumps. They should 
be divided as near planting time as pos- 


sible. At this time you can see the 
sprouts or eyes. Use a strong knife. (A 
good jack-knife is the best.) Cut 


through the stem or crown leaving a 
piece on each tuber, between the sprouts 
or eyes, being very careful not to break 
off the growth. One good eye is best. 
At time of planting, if sprouts are more 
than 2 inches long, cut off to within 1 
inch of the tuber. A new sprout is better 
than a long weak one. Tubers without a 
piece of the stalk and an eye will not 
grow. 

IV—Time of planting. In this part of 
the country late planting is most desir- 
able, from May 20th to June 25th. The 
plants are then in better shape and con- 
dition to endure the hot spell of July and 


August. And besides the Dahlia is a 
Fall flower. 

Dahlias should be planted at least 
three feet apart. Each way, have the 
holes dug 9 to 10 inches deep and 12 
inches in diameter. Stakes 5 to 6 feet 
long, 1 inch by 2 inches, is a good size. 
Sharpen one end, dip in creosote, which 
preserves the stake and acts as a pre- 
ventative against fungous growth which 
may appear and spread to the tuber, 
doing much injury. Put a staple in the 
side of the pole about two inches from 
the top to fasten the name label on, and 
always have them marked before storing 
away for the Winter because they all 
look alike in the Spring and you may 
give away your most prized varieties 
and keep the old rogues. If the prevail- 
ing winds are from the west, drive stakes 
so they will be on the east side of -the 
plant, or vice versa. Place all stakes 
in the same corner of the hole in straight 
line, which will assist in cultivation. 
Now place tuber in horizontal position. 
(Never stand on end.) Place eye to- 
wards stake. Cover about 4 inches; 
never more than 5 inches or less than 2 
inches. Do not use fertilizer at planting 
time. Manure coming in contact with 
tuber is liable to cause scab. Do not 
water at planting time, as it may rot 
the tuber before it starts to grow. Do 
not fill the hole up level; always leave a 
catch basin. Now you may rest awhile. 


V—Cultivation. Never allow more 
than one or two stalks to grow, if more 
come pull them out. You will have 
better plants, better and larger flowers 
and more of them. If ground is in good 
condition when tubers are planted they 
will not require any water until they are 
all up. (Never water before.) In the 
earlier stages of growth spare the water 
but not the hoe. When they start to 
bloom this rule should be reversed to 
some extent. Always keep the ground 
loose. Now is the time to apply the 
manure. Draw the ground away from 
the stalk and put in a good trowelful 
of sheep manure and some bone meal; 
cover up with soil and pour in one-half 
pail of water to each plant. Do this 
about August lst and 20th and Septem- 
ber 10th. Care should be taken now not 
to hoe too deep as the feeder roots are 
near the surface, but keep the ground 
stirred and pulverized. It acts as a 
mulch and prevents evaporation. 

Disbudding and Pruning. There can 
be no fixed rule in regard to pruning 
Dahlias; much depends on the habit of 
each individual plant. Some are tall and 
sparce of leaf and laterals, and again 
others are bushy. I find it is best to 
keep the plants free from branches about 
18 inches from the ground. This will 
give free circulation of air and when 
you find they are very bushy cut out 
some of the branches. 

As to disbudding: Three buds usually 
form. Leave the crown bud and pinch 
out the two small ones; do this as soon 
as possible and it will not leave a scar; 
also pinch out the growth from the two 
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leaves next below the bud. This 

give a long stem. Do not take out 

growth from the lower branch as the 
your future flower. When you eut 2 
flower off cut low down to the this 
growth. Do not leave a stump; next 
will not have any more flowers. -’ that 


VI—Digging. After frost kills 
top they should be cut down to about 
inches of the ground. On a dry al 
day do the digging; never dig when 
ground is wet, but moist enough 80 the 
ground will stick to the tubers, This ; 
a very important part of Dahlia eae 
ing because much depends on how ym, 
harvest the tubers, in the growing of 
them next season. If you break or gtr: 
the necks when digging you might j 
as well save yourself the trouble of sto, 
ing them over Winter, because they " 
not grow next season. Remove some of 
the soil from about the stalk gs 
it will not be so heavy that it will strain 
the necks. Now dig far out all around 
the plant. If possible have two 
do this work with two garden forks, 
Now loosen all around and from Opposite 
sides put fork under plant and at the 
same time raise it up out of the hole, 
Care should be taken to keep as much 
earth as possible between the tubers, 
Tip it over to allow the water to mp 
out of the stalk. Do not leave out on 
top of the ground long enough for the 
soil to dry and fall out. Now pack away 
in large boxes that have been lined with 
paper. After boxes are full cover with 
some soil and paper and burlap, and put 
in the coolest part of the cellar, where 
you keep your potatoes or canned fruit, 
This must not be a damp place or they 
will rot. 

Why do I get such large bushes and 
no flowers? This is a question frequently 
asked and a trouble that many are fa- 
miliar with. Several things may pro 
duce this effect. Often you get buds 
that do not open. 

Some open on one side and you become 
discouraged and are going to give up 
growing Dahlias. In most cases the 
trouble is too early planting. Many 
times planting is done in April or eariy 
May. At that season we usually have 
plenty of moisture and suitable growing 
weather. Your plants make a rank 
growth, and the dry hot weather sets in 
and the plant stops growing. The wood 
becomes hardened and buds blast and no 
flowers. Just remember that a Dahlia 
will not bloom on hard wood. It would 
be best to cut it down and new growth 
will start and you will get flowers. Al 
ways keep the flowers cut off and you 
will have plenty more come. : 

Dahlia growers are becoming mor 
and more particular about the stems 
plants and the judges are more partie 
ular in this respect. The time is not 
far distant when all exhibits must ® 
shown on long stems. “ 





A repetition of statement is permit 
sible when it covers a fact which # 
not well-recognized. This issue of. 
FLOWER GROWER, when compared Witt 
any two issues of any other publice 
tion, may bring surprises to many Wa 
perhaps have formed impr 
based on colored covers and number of 
pictures. While it is perhaps nob 
modest statement for the Editor ® 
call attention to this magazine compar 
atively, in view of the fact that wrong 
impressions exist, it is permissible. 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


To be sure, in the northern part 

of the range including most of 
the subscribers to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I presume early July is the 
height of the season for the first fine 
ploom of the Hybrid Tea Roses. I 
shall never forget the splendor of the 
Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Climbers seen in southern Ontario 
during the first week in a memorable 
July several years ago. All the north- 
ern part of the United States, less 
along latitudinal than isothermal lines, 
has its “June show” in early July, 
just as the warmer South has its 
“June show” in April and May. What 
I am thus writing about Roses, which 
may follow the first flush of rose 
peauty in the Middle States, would 
apply in these northern locations for 
August rather than for July. 

But let me think about my own gen- 
eral location. In July comes a pause 
in the rose-garden, following the mag- 
nificent June “burst.” The later 
Climbers, particularly of the Wich- 
uraiana group, are winding up their 
show, and we can, I hope contentedly, 
consider that their duty has been done 
for the year, it being now our duty to 
provide for next year’s display by 
bold and sensible pruning. This re- 
lates to nearly all Climbers, but not to 
all in the same degree. It was made 
clear by Mr. Nicolas’ memorable arti- 
cle in the 1928 American Rose Annual 
that a relatively small group of the 
best Hardy Climbers did far better if 
not renewed each year. Leading in 
this group is the magnificent Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, which if pruned hard will 
grow hard, but not bloom hard. It 


Y ES, there can be Roses in July. 





Rose,—Mme. Edouard Herriot 


should therefore not be pruned ma- 
terially. Incidentally, none of the 
Climbing Hybrid Teas need other 
pruning than for frost damage or for 
shaping. 

In general, immediately after the 
last flowers are down, the Hardy 
Climbers need the removal of most of 
the old wood, so that the shoots which 
arise from the base can be trained to 
just where the rose-grower wants 
them for the display in 1930. I wisn 
I could repeat here the details which 
were found in Mr. Nicolas’ remark- 
able and complete presentation, but it 
is out of the question. 


4 be. Hybrid Tea Roses for July con- 
sideration in the Middle States fall 
into two groups. Let us look first at 
the more difficult group. It includes 
those which are called “Pernetianas,” 
because there is in them some blood 
of the Austrian Brier original, Rosa 
foetida, giving the glorious orange, 
salmon and apricot hues found espe- 
cially in such Roses as Los Angeles, 
Angele Pernet, Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
and a host of similarly warm-colored 
subjects. There is reason to believe 
that in addition to the black-spot 
tendency which seems inherent in the 
Austrian Brier blood, early foliage 
maturity occurs in this group, where- 
fore defoliation does not necessarily 
mean ill health. 

Now all the Roses we thus grow are 
unnatural in a sense, in that we are 
giving them intensive garden care. If 
this care is sensible, and is carefully 
carried into July, this maturity of the 
Pernetiana group will be retarded; or 
should it occur, will be followed by a 
satisfactory new growth in prepara- 
ae for splendid flowers in the early 

all. 





Rose,—Los Angeles 
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Therefore, care is suggested, in this 
first general division being discussed, 
to keep dusting or spraying against 
black-spot, particularly just before an 
impending rain, as a religious duty— 
and attention to Roses is a religious 
duty anyway, I insist! 

Not only to dust or spray so as to 
keep the foliage healthy, but to re- 
move and burn any foliage that is at- 
tacked, is essential. Additionally, it 
is proper to keep cultivating vigor- 
ously and to fertilize thoughtfully, say 
with liquid manure, after the growth 
consequent upon which a good mulch 
to keep the ground measurably cool 
under the hot July suns will be found 
helpful. 

I have heretofore mentioned in 
these pages the use of peat moss as 
excellent for mulching purposes. It 
is most excellent. Another substance, 
buckwheat hulls, has appeared, as 
sometimes more easily applied and 
quite as effective, so that those who 
can conveniently do their mulching 
with buckwheat hulls will find it satis- 
factory. 


‘THEN there is the second group of 
Hybrid Tea Roses to be considered, 
including varieties which are not at 
all of the Austrian Brier parentage. 
These are not maturing in July or 
August, but can be kept growing. 
Such varieties as Radiance, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady 
Ursula, Lady Ashtown, Etoile de Hol- 
lande, Mme. Butterfly, and others in 
the crimson, pink and white group, 
can be kept going right along and 
blooming right along. The same care 
recommended for the more difficult 
group will work well with these Roses, 
though obviously there will be less 
bother with the black-spot nuisance. 
It must be remembered that all these 
Roses bloom, only as they grow. To 
keep them blooming we must keep 
them growing. 

Incidentally and encouragingly, it 
is proper to report here the active 
progress of study as to black-spot 
control going on now in a field labor- 
atory established at West Grove, 
Penna., by Cornell University under 
the financial support of the American 
Rose Society. Here a skilled plant 
pathologist is studying scientifically 
the black-spot nuisance and other rose 
troubles, under better conditions than 
ever have been provided for'a similar 
test. These conditions are made pos- 
sible by the liberality and fine rose 
spirit of the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society. The least any real 
rose lover can do to recognize the 
value of the work thus being done for 
him is to become a member of the 
American Rose Society, thus not only 
participating promptly in the good 
things sure to result, but supporting 
the organization which does the work. 

Those who have been following the 
progress of rose study in the American 
Rose Annual can be reasonably vigi- 
lant against another rose bother, long 
existent but only recently recognized 
and described through the agency of 
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the American Rose Society, in brown 
canker. The whole story of this 
bothersome disease was told in the 
1927 Rose Annual. The only definite 
control, so far, is the knife, or rather 
the pruning-shears, though it is quite 
apparent that the progress of this dis- 
ease, which does not affect the leaves, 
but the stems, can be considerably re- 
tarded by the use of any copper com- 
pound, particularly bordeaux mixture. 


Don’t let anybody get scared be- 
cause I have frankly recognized the 
existence of rose diseases. I have no 
least disposition to propose an Ameri- 
can rose heaven, in which all the Roses 
shall be without disease, any more 
than I expect to hear about the growth 
of babies in America who do not re- 
quire careful and clean attention to 
mature into worth-while boys and 
girls and men and women. 





Roses, Too, Should be Fed 


BY BEN ARTHUR DAVIS, (Miss.) 


HE Rose, under very trying con- 

ditions, will give a splendid ac- 

count of itself, but when properly 
treated, its wealth of bloom may be in- 
creased a hundredfold. 

For years I have grown Roses, and 
loved them, but just recently I learned 
how to get the most from them. The 
Rose, so universally known, and gen- 
erally grown, indicates such willing- 
ness to perform under adverse condi- 
tions that we frequently fail to accord 
to it, the attention and care that it 
so richly merits. No flower that I 
have ever grown, responds more read- 
ily or rewards the grower more 
abundantly, for a little extra atten- 
tion, than does the Rose. 

The Hybrid Teas have been my 
favorites, and from them I have al- 
ways obtained a great burst of bloom 
in Spring, and continuous bloom, 
somewhat reduced, through the Sum- 
mer and Fall. Heretofore, I have 
treated my Roses, in a general way, 
in the same manner in which I handle 
my shrubbery—they were given a 
mulch of barnyard manure in the 
Winter, and cultivated in the Summer 
and Fall sufficiently to keep the weeds 
down, and given an occasional water- 
ing during the very dry months. 

This year I tried a different method 
of treatment on a majority of my 
plants, while the usual method was 
employed on a few in order to make a 
comparison of results. When the pro- 
duction began to fall off, as it usually 
does about the first of July, we had 
plenty of annuals to draw from, and 
decided to give the Roses a complete 
and well-merited rest. I discontinued 
watering them, and gave just enough 
cultivation to keep the weeds down, 
and every bud that appeared, was 
promptly picked off. This procedure 
was followed until the fifth of Septem- 
ber, by which time the plants had 
reached a condition of almost complete 
dormancy. While they retained all 
their foliage, they had completely 
stopped growing, and there were no 
buds in evidence. 

On September fifth, I spaded the 
ground around each plant, thoroughly, 
and as deep as could be done without 
disturbing the roots. After this spad- 
ing a heaping tablespoonful of nitrate 
of soda was sprinkled around each 
plant, and after taking the nozzle off 








the hose, the water was turned on and 
permitted to run until the ground 
around the plants was completely 
soaked. When the ground had dried 
out, somewhat, I cultivated in the 
usual manner. About ten days later 
a second treatment of soda and water 
was given. The results were no less 
than astonishing. In just a short time 
the plants that had been so treated, 
were completely covered with new 
growth, their appearance being that 
of mid-spring; except that, the 
growth, if anything, was more luxuri- 
ant. Each new cane, was of course, 
topped with a fine flower bud, and it 
was not long before we were cutting 
buds in as great numbers as we had 
been able to cut during part of the 
spring season—and the quality of the 
buds was equally as good. As I write 
this in early November, there has 
been no cessation of growth or bloom. 

Now those plants in the minority 
group have a sad story—a_ story, 
within itself, not worth the telling. 
They were not watered during the 
Summer and Fall—except by the rain 
—and were not “fed.” In fact the 
only attention given was to keep the 
weeds out,—precisely such treatment 
as many give their Roses each year. 
The plants have put on no new growth, 
and the few buds that appeared have 
been on very short stems and of in- 
ferior quality. 

From my observations, it was the 
combination of the two treatments— 
disbudding and giving the plants a 
rest, and the “feeding” and watering 
that gave such highly-pleasing results, 
increasing the quantity of blooms sev- 
eral hundred per cent without having 
any detrimental effect upon their 
quality. 

Until this Fall, I never knew such 
beauty lay dormant in a Rosebush,— 
and beauty too, brought to us at the 
very season when we needed it, and 
appreciated it most. 

Of course, to achieve the very pleas- 
ing results that were attained in this 
case, it is necessary to have good stock 
to work with, and this can be done 
only by buying good plants, planting 
them properly, and giving close at- 
tention to pruning. 

Much has been written about the 
merits and demerits of own-root 
Roses as compared to budded stock, 
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and doubtless much can be di 
favor of each class. In the Sout, 2 
perhaps in other sections also and 
seems to be a prevailing opinion 
Roses require a certain kind of 
soil, and I believe this is true clay 
own-root stock, but I have found 
budded plants are not particular as 
soil, just so it is deep and fertile 
my own place any soil that will a 
cessfully grow the average ornament] 
shrub, will also successfully grow 
budded Roses. 

The own-root plants that I have tried 
have not done so well. It seems to 
them too long to develop sufficient 
growth to furnish necessary 
growth for a satisfactory crop of buds, 
My three-year budded plants are much 
better than the four-year OWN-root 
ones. The only objection that I hay 
heard to budded plants, is that wild 
shoots will sometimes spring up from 
the roots. This trouble will be 
completely eliminated if the bushes 
are planted deep enough; and besides, 
any one who knows a Rose when he 
sees it, should be able to recogni 
these wild shoots by the foliage. 

Rosebushes should be well-planteg, 
The hole should be large enough that 
all the roots can be spread out naty. 
rally without any crowding, and deep 
enough that six inches of good gojj 
may be placed in it before the plant is 
set. The heel, or scar made by the 
budding, should be placed at least ap 
inch under the surface. 

The Hybrid Teas should be severely 
pruned each year, cutting all growth 
back to within six or eight inches of 
the ground. In pruning, care should 
be taken to remove as much of the old 
wood as possible, leaving only the | 
newer growth. In cutting the buds, | 
do not be afraid to cut long stems. 
The stem should be cut off near the 
main branch, leaving only two leaves 
on the stub. If a long stub is left, | 
several shoots or canes will start out, | 
which will give several inferior buds | 
on very short stems, while if the stem 
is cut as suggested, the growth willbe | 
forced into two canes, each of which | 
should give excellent long-stemmed 
buds. 





Constructing a Rock Garden 


All Rock Plants require a free root run 
and ample drainage. To ensure this, the 
foundation of a Rock Garden should co- 
sist of stones, brick-ends or anything 
that will give good drainage; never 
should it be a bank of heavy earth. 
stones that are to show should be neat | 


the surface, each being nearly buriel 


when the soil is added. Turves should © 
be placed over the stones wherever there / 
is to be soil, to prevent the crevices being | 
blocked by soil. The compost should be 
of a free and porous nature; grit 
gravel mixed with good light loam and | 
leaf-mould is suitable for nearly 

Rock Plants, but many also require lime 
rubble. The best time for constructio 
is the Autumn or early Winter. The 

will then settle during the Winter, § 

planting can be commenced in the Spring. | 


—C. O’C. in (The Garden, English) 
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Unusual Flowers for the Water Pool 
BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (N.Y.) 


of much interest at the present 

time and we are all anxious to 
fnd any plant that will thrive and 
bloom freely in or near our Pools. We 
use Water Lilies of many kinds, Iris 
and Cattails, Marsh Marigolds and 
the dainty Myosotis, all of which are 
lovely; but there are some less-known 
flowers that may well be added to that 
= or Sweet Flag will grow 
wherever the Cattail flourishes. It 
likes only an inch or two of water on 
very rich soil. It is a clean and 
thrifty plant with a wild and truly de- 
lightful odor. The roots are delicious 
candied. This is a native plant that 
may be brought home since it grows 
in dense masses by nearly every 
stream and river. 

Arrowhead is one of the most 
fragile appearing of flowers. It de- 
mands about six inches of water and 
a rich soil. The abundant leaves are 
very graceful and shapely so even 


Wer Gardens are the subject 


when the plant is not in bloom it is a 
welcome addition to the Pool. The 
flowers are white with yellow centers 
and can be picked for bouquets if 
placed immediately in water. As a 
centerpiece with Maidenhair Fern or 
Meadow Rue they are unequaled for 
delicacy and charm. There are sev- 
eral varieties, all hardy, varying prin- 
cipally in the size and shape of the 
leaves. It is fairly common in pro- 
tected bays along river banks, where 
it blooms late in July. 

If one is familiar with Pickerel 
Weed in its native haunts, then no 
urging is necessary to try it in the 
Water Pool, and it may be purchased 
from the nurserymen. It grows in 
crowded colonies in quiet bays where 
the water is from one to two feet 
deep. When in bloom the dense 
clumps of clear blue flowers make 
masses of great beauty in the water. 
It, too, requires rich soil and is per- 
fectly hardy if planted where the 
roots will not freeze solid. It blooms 
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in August, the florets at the base of 
the spike opening first and the bloom 
ascending by tiers making its flower- 
ing season very long. 


There is much joy in the unex- 
pected, so to find a delicately fragrant 
and most showy native Orchid which 
will bloom beside our Water Pools 
from August even to October gives 
the greatest pleasure. 


The name, Ladies’ Tresses, implies 
all the dainty loveliness that is its 
own. We find it growing from Maine 
to Virginia and west, on the moist 
banks of brooks or in sandy bogs. 
Each cluster of green leaves hugging 



















Arrowhead in a natural rock gar- 
den on the St. Lawrence River 
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the ground, sends up from its center a 
single straight and queenly spike of 
bloom with the waxy-white, irregular 
flowers arranged in three rows. 

This plant, like all Orchids, is not 
very common yet, because it grows in 
such wet and forbidding places, as 
well as because it blooms late in the 
season when few people are looking 
for wild flowers; it has escaped much 
of the thoughtless destruction which 
is the lot of its cousins, the showy 
Orchids and the Moccasin Flower. 

Ladies’ Tresses are perfectly hardy 
and can be grown successfully in any 
very shady, sandy spot where the Pool 
overflows and the ground is always 
damp. They have a fleshy, tuberous 
root which should be handled carefully 
when being planted and never be al- 
lowed to get dry. 

In their native haunts the flower 
spikes are about ten inches high, but 
under favorable conditions they will 
reach two feet. The blooms should 
never be picked either in the woods 
or on one’s own home ground as it is 
very harmful to the plant. Ladies’ 
Tresses must be enjoyed where they 
grow, half-concealed under Ferns and 
shrubbery. Their fragrance alone 
would be reason enough to plant them. 
There is no wild flower which when 
transplanted from its chosen haunts 
to our gardens gives more pleasure 
to the lover of beauty than this one. 





A Dog’s Life 


OME people think that Dogs are as 

dependent as babies, that they have 
to be fed and otherwise provided for all 
the time without their contributing one 
iota to their own care. Of course there 
are Dogs and Dogs—some are more in- 
telligent than others, and, like human 
beings, some are more industrious than 
others. Only the other day the writer 
was visiting some friends in the country 
and incidentally helping them to move 
from their old cottage to a new one they 
had built. 


These country people have a Dog of 
which they are very fond. His name is 
Timbers and he is always running and 
jumping about, playing with sticks, old 
brooms and other things lying about on 
the place. This day Timbers showed 
unusual interest in the movements of his 
master and the writer as they trans- 
ferred things from one house to the 
other. 

When time came to move the beds, the 
Dog was watching intently and the first 
bed was carried over to the accompani- 


ment of sharp barks by Timbers. On our: 


way back to the old house to get the 
next bed the writer and his country 
friend was surprised to see Timbers 
going over to the new house dragging 
his own bed (an old carpet) by his teeth. 
He would trip up now and then, but, 
undaunted, the Dog continued his work 
until he had placed his bed under the 
back porch of the new house. Then he 
lay down and barked while he watched 
us scratch our heads and heard us mut- 
ter unintelligible nothings to each other. 
The Dog sure had us guessing and now 
we do not know just how much Timbers 
does know about us and what we do. 


—(The Pathfinder) 
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Editorial Notes 


tw PAGE 258 of the May issue the 
identity of a plant is asked for. 
There is no doubt but that it is Aconi- 
tum, or Monkshood, a most beautiful 
perennial, although there are some va- 
rieties that are not very attractive. 
The late tall blue ones are close rivals 
of Delphiniums; in fact they are far 
superior to the poorer Delphiniums. 
Some of the early, low, pale ones are 
not, in my estimation, worth bother- 
ing with. They are also quite subject 
to a blight that turns the leaves brown 
and dry, something like the common 
condition of Phlox. 


Some years ago there was a fad for 
making rose beads—the beads from 
which the early rosaries were made 
and from which comes their name. 
If any one desires a lasting souvenir 
of her rose garden this is the way to 
do it. 

Have a quantity of fragrant petals 
gathered when free from dew, and 
pound them in a mortar until they are 
reduced to a pulp. Leave the mass in 
the mortar until the second day when 
it should be stirred thoroughly and 
pounded again. Repeat this process 
the third day when the mass should 
be soft and smooth and jet black. Now 
it is ready to be formed into beads, 
which is done by forming balls of 
any desired size by rolling them in the 
hands, being careful to keep them per- 
fectly round. 

When well-shaped and firm run a 
heavy pin through each bead and im- 
pale them on a block of soft wood or 
on a heavy cardboard where they can 
dry without being injured. It is well 
to slip them up and down on the pins 
a few times while drying to insure a 
good hole. A pretty finish is given by 
rubbing them gently between oily 
palms when they are thoroughly dry 
and can be handled. 


If a mortar is not at hand any iron 
utensil will do, as it is the iron that 
makes them black. A drop or two 
of attar of roses added to the pulp in- 
sures more lasting fragrance. 


Do you want a quantity of 
regardless of their source? If go Use 
the petals of apple blossoms, either 
alone or mixed with the rose petals, 


Hugh Findlay said, “No man Makes 
a success in farming till he plants his 
heart in the field.” Farming and gar. 
dening are very close together and it is 
equally true that no gardener will gy. 
ceed whose heart is not in the garden 
A half-hearted gardener is not worthy 
the name. 


“The perfect garden must fit the 
climate, the soil, and the personality 
of the owner.” A large order, but not 
impossible of fulfilment, if one is wil. 
ing to give it serious consideration, 


It is said that down in Westchester 
County the supervisors are consider. 
ing using a considerable sum of money 
to beautify highways. Real beauty is 
always elevating to the mind and soul 
while the opposite is also true. Nature 
defaced whether by rubbish, bill- 
boards, or rouge, is degrading, 
America has been blessed with beauty 
equal to any in the world, but muchof 
it has been commercialized to death, 
and it is long since one has heard of 
the “beauty of America’s women” 
Let’s hope that better times are com- 
ing. Rouge is said to be “going out”; 
and certainly in many places public 
opinion is turning against the defa- 
ing of our beautiful land. How ca 
farmers love their homes so little that 
they are willing for a few dollars t 
allow their barns to become a perfet 
nightmare? 

No sign should be allowed except 
those necessary to direct drivers # 
street signs are used in the city, 0 
those put up as warnings of turn, 
narrow bridges and other hazardous 
places. 


Plants will not thrive if the tim 
between meals is too long. Cow ms 
nure if possible, but sheep manult, 
bone meal, phosphate, wood ashes ani 
nitrate of soda may all be used t 
encourage vigorous growth, but » 
two at the same time. 
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Useful Hints for July 


HIS is the time when many berry 
‘Feat are obtained. Save every 
one for they make excellent covers for 
small plants newly transplanted, which 
need protection from the hot sun. 
They also come in handy for winter 
covering of young perennials as they 
prevent moisture from settling in the 
crowns but allow a circulation of air. 
Fruit baskets of all sizes come in 
handy. Also save excelsior for fall 


coverings. 


This is a good time for visiting 
gardens. While you are out autoing 
through the country, do not be afraid 
to stop when an attractive garden 
looms in sight. You would, if you are 
a true gardener, be delighted to show 
your own garden to strangers and 
undoubtedly others feel the same. 
At least give them the chance of the 
doubt. New ideas are always wait- 
ing for you and perhaps you may be 
able to pass on some to others. 


During July and August tourists 
are so. apt to dig up young evergreens 
to be taken home. How many of 
these survive the ordeal? You might 
as well dig up a thrifty little tree and 
make a bonfire of it at once, as to 
carry it home on the running board 
of your car with no protection for the 
roots. If you hope for success be very 
careful to protect the roots from sun 
and wind at once. Exposure, even for 
a short time, will surely kill the poor 
little trees. Take up plenty of dirt, 
making a good-sized ball around the 
roots, and wrap in burlap. Keep moist 
and plant as quickly as_ possible. 
Water frequently—water really means 
soak. 


During July people are usually 
tempted to give their plants a 
sprinkling. If that is all you can af- 
ford to do, or have the necessary en- 
ergy for, do not attempt anything. 
How often does Nature just sprinkle 
your garden? Or of what use is a 
little sun-shower? A _ little water 
simply brings the rootlets to the sur- 
face instead of seeking water well 
down in the ground. If you water at 
all—WATER. 


All during July cultivating should 
be done to keep out weeds, break up 
the hard-caked ground, and to form a 


dust mulch to preserve moisture in 
the soil. 


Some people start perennials in July 
but it would have been much wiser to 


have started them in May, or June at 
the latest. 


Do not allow your hardy Perennials 
to go to seed. All during July, as from 

arcissus and Tulip time on through 
the entire flowering season, keep busy 
with the scissors, both for appearance 
sake and for the good of your Per- 
ennials. Sometimes this is quite an 
undertaking. Perhaps there is one 
young member of the family who can 


be entrusted with this part of keeping 
the garden neat. It is worth making 
a considerable effort to accomplish. 
Lots of plants self-sow so freely, if 
allowed to that they become as great 
a nuisance as weeds. Never allow a 
weed to blossom, if “one year’s seed- 
ing means seven year’s weeding”; it 
behooves one to keep everlastingly 
after all weeds. Annual weeds could 
soon be exterminated if they were 
prevented from seeding. 


Late-bloomers_ will need staking 
during July. The stakes should be 
removed from those that are through 
flowering and ready to be cut down. 
Use brush instead of stakes for 
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branching plants. They soon grow up 
and conceal the brush which gives 
them a better and more natural sup- 
port than stakes. Be sure and stake 
your Gladioli before the flower stalks 
become heavy and tip over. 


July is canning time. If one has 
even a few surplus vegetables it is 
worth while to can them, for the glass 
cans can be used over and over again 
and a can or two can often be cooked 
while you are in the kitchen for some- 
thing else. This applies especially to 
those who use either wood or coal for 
fuel, and so can use surplus heat to 
save surplus vegetables, for next Win- 
ter’s delectation. 





Keeping the Lawn in Condition 
BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


the Lawn as the basis for all 

real planting work. Happy in- 
deed is the home-owner who has a 
Lawn that may be considered a good 
one. He has the starting point for 
the creation of surroundings of real 
and lasting beauty. Yet, even though 
a good Lawn is very desirable, it is 
not frequently attained. We hear a 
great deal about the wonderful Lawns 
of English grounds. We would like 
to have as good, but we must remem- 
ber that the English climate is far 
different from ours. In England 
there is always abundant rainfall. 
Grass thrives upon moisture. Then, 
also, English Lawns are the result of 
hundreds, perhaps a thousand, years 
of work. 


Lawns are not the creation of one 
year. This fact should be kept in 
mind. They must be improved and 
built up over a period of several years 
before we can hope to have good ones. 
Yet, unfortunately, they do not always 
improve with age. 

First, most of us have something 
that we hope will pass for a Lawn, 
even if but a tiny bit of turf in the 
front yard. If neglected, it may ap- 
pear as a sorry sight; if cared for, 


hae te gardeners look upon 


it may become a thing of beauty. A 
great many Lawns are overgrown 
with Dandelions and other weeds. One 
was seen last Summer that had be- 
come a perfect mass of that brilliant 
weed of our northern fields—the 
Hawkweed or Devil’s Paintbrush. 
Dandelions get a start in our Lawns 
from seeds blown in and rooting. The 
seed of both the Dandelion and the 
Paintbrush are also very light. One 
plant will supply seeds to sow several 
square rods of space. The seeds are 
provided with wings capable of carry- 
ing them for considerable distances, a 
wise provision of Nature in some 
cases, but in this highly annoying. 
After all, a weed becomes a weed be- 
cause it has some special means of 
spreading rapidly. That is all that 
distinguishes a weed from some flower 
of our garden. 


LAWN that is badly over-run 

with weeds should be plowed or 
spaded. Removing the turf does not 
always prove effective for there are 
some weeds that send their roots down 
several inches below the grass roots. 
If the Lawn is plowed, it will mean a 
lot of work to get it back in shape 
again and the entire surface must be 
forked over and roots removed. When 





A Lawn is half the Garden Picture 
(A Back-yard Lawn at Moose Jaw, Sask.) 
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it becomes necessary to use such’ 


drastic measures, it is well to put on 
a few inches of good loam before seed- 
ing again. 

It is seldom necessary to dig up old 
Lawns. They can usually be renewed 
if right methods are adopted. Even 
seeding can be accomplished without 
cultivation. This should be done early 
in the Spring when the ground is very 
wet. Seed scattered upon the Lawn 
will renew the bare spots. Of course, 
it will not be expected that all of the 
seed will sprout but some of it will 
fall in good ground. For renewing 
Lawns, most of the commercial mix- 
tures are suitable, but I like the plan 
of adding white clover. Bluegrass 
is one of the most satisfactory grasses 
for the Lawn. It is the basis of most 
of the mixtures offered. When top- 
seeding an old Lawn, we would use 
two-thirds lawn mixture and one-third 
white clover seed. The latter will be 
almost sure to take root, while much 
of the former will fail to germinate. 


Immediately following the first 
spring thaw, new seed should be scat- 
tered. If manure or compost was 
scattered last Fall this should be raked 
off before scattering new seed. The 
new seed will begin to germinate in 
a short time. This is a good time to 
uproot Dandelions. Go over the lawn 
carefully and remove all such weeds 
as Dandelions, Plantain and Sorrel 
Dock. There are, of course, other 
foreign plants that will creep into the 
Lawn. If they have not had time to 
over-run the space completely, patient 
effort will overcome the spread. Much 
of the work of renewing and main- 
taining a good Lawn is early spring 
work. Weeds taken out before they 
go to seed do not spread their tribe. 

I once saw a Lawn renewed in sec- 
tions, rather an unusual method. Part 
of the space was spaded at a time and 
put down in shape. The next year 
another part was treated in the same 
way. 

If small sections have winter-killed 
or become over-run with weeds, the 
top may be cut and carried away and 
new turf obtained and put in place. 
This method is a quick one. I would 
obtain the new turf either early in the 
Spring or in the Fall. During the 
Summer there is little except regular 
clipping that can be done. In water- 
ing during dry periods, many make 
the mistake of light sprinklings daily. 
A good drenching once a week is much 
better, as the water penetrates to the 
roots. A light sprinkling is of small 
benefit upon sod land. It may be of 
considerable benefit upon cultivated 
ground, especially if the top soil is 
stirred immediately to hold the mois- 
ture. 

The Lawn properly cared for seldom 
needs re-seeding or renewing. An an- 
nual fertilizing is necessary. This may 
be done by applying manure or com- 
post or by the use of chemicals. Some- 
times we carelessly introduce weed 
seeds when we apply manure. This 
danger is obviated by using chemicals. 
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Holding Moisture in-Sandy Soils 


BY C. H. SMITH, (Faribault) 
(In The Minnesota Horticulturist) 


considered by all farmers and gar- 

deners using sandy soils, nearly 
every Summer. Sometimes the dry 
weather is of short duration and not 
serious, while at other times it may last 
four to ten weeks and be a serious mat- 
ter, and even result in crop failures. 
While irrigation would usually solve the 
dry weather problem, so few of us have 
it that we must do the best we can with- 
out it to get a crop or partial crop. 


The question is, what to do to hold as 
much of the moisture as possible and 
make it available for crop use. I have 
no remedy to offer that will insure a 
full crop in a dry season, but I have been 
successful in getting crops in dry sea- 
sons that would at least pay expenses 
and even yield a moderate profit. My 
remedy for dry weather is old and con- 
sists of increased fertilization and fre- 
quent cultivation. 


I have had no experience with com- 
mercial fertilizers and doubt whether 
they would help much in holding mois- 
ture during dry weather for they lack 
humus, the most necessary fertilizer ele- 
ment in holding moisture. 

There are two methods of adding 
humus to soils. Probably the most com- 
mon method among gardeners is the ap- 
plication of stable manure, but unless 
applied in the Fall and plowed in, which 
most of us cannot do because of so much 
other fall work, it often fails to give best 
results the first season unless our spring 
plowing is followed by plenty of rain 
until Midsummer so that the stable ma- 
nure becomes well decomposed in the soil 
before dry weather comes. If stable ma- 
nure is well decomposed before apply- 
ing, quick results will be obtained, but 
planning ahead a year or more is neces- 
sary when using coarse strawy manure. 
I have had excellent results in adding 
humus by applying heavy coatings of 
strawy manure during Winter, plowing 
as early as possible in the Spring and 
planting some heavy feeding crop as 
corn or squashes after working the 
plowed ground several times with har- 
row or disc. These crops do not draw 
heavily on the soil until after Midsum- 
mer when they approach maturity, by 
which time the coarse manure is usually 
fairly well decomposed, unless the early 
Summer has been dry. The following 
season this soil will be in condition be- 
cause of the large amount of decaying 
manure in the soil to hold moisture well 
and yield good crops if well cultivated. 

The other method of holding soil mois- 
ture by adding humus is plowing under 
a cover crop such as rye, red clover, or 
alfalfa. I consider them valuable in the 
order named. I have not grown alfalfa 
long but had my first experience this 
season with crops following it. Last sea- 
son corn was grown on a three-acre 
field that was in potatoes and alfalfa, 
half to each crop the year before. This 
land was spring plowed. In June the 
corn looked as well, or better, on the po- 
tato ground, yet that on the alfalfa 
ground began to forge ahead in early 
July and when tasseled out in August 
was fully one foot taller and had larger 
ears and probably gave five or six bush- 
els more corn per acre. Another experi- 
ence this year was with one-third acre 


To dry weather problem has to be 


of alfalfa sod manured an 
August, 1924, and worked with a K 
harrow three or four times durin = 
Fall to smooth the heavy sod cal te 
out some of the quack grass which iis 
gotten a foothold during two years j 
was in sod. This piece of ground . 
plowed again in April, very thoroughie 
worked several times with Kovar fae 
row and smoothing harrow. It w,, 
planted at intervals of one to Pm 
weeks, from latter part of April ti} 
mid-July, to Gladiolus bulbs. That por. 
tion planted later was well worked be. 
fore each planting with both harrows 
to remove every root of quack grass and 
it left the soil in fine condition for the 
bulbs. The bulbs planted early were 
carefully worked alternately with the 
twelve-tooth and narrow seven-shoyel 
cultivators. No hand hoeing was dong 
except to scrape the few weeds found be. 
tween the plants in the row. Because of 
the humus in the soil and the frequent 
cultivation, we had wonderful blooms 
right through August, the hottest and 
dryest August for 31 years, and right 
up to hard frosts in October. The bulbs 
made a fine growth, many No. 5’s and 
6’s making No. 1’s. 

These experiences with crops following 
alfalfa lead me to think that it is worth 
while for gardeners on sandy soils to 
keep about one-fourth of their garden 
area in alfalfa. Two heavy crops of hay, 
and some seasons three crops, can be cut 
which will usually show a good profit 
either to feed or to sell. It will furnish 
cheaper fertilization than manure, and 
one of the best methods of adding humus 
which is so essential to carrying crops 
through a dry period. I would not 
minimize the value of frequent shallow 
cultivation, for cultivation and humus 
are necessary to carry crops through 
even moderately dry weather. Of course, 
you cannot get a maximum crop of late 
cabbages in any dry season, but with 
good fertilization and cultivation a prof- 
itable crop will be secured, often mor 
profitable than when there is plenty of 
rainfall because cabbage prices are usu 
ally double or treble in a dry season than 
they are in a wet season. 


If stable manure or some humus mak 
ing cover crop are not available nothing 
remains but frequent shallow cultive 
tion. However, no one should expect to 
get profitable results in garden work 
without adding humus to the soil. 


d plowed in 





Irises with THE FLOWER GROWER 


Most readers know that there is4 
“Combination Offer’ of Gladiolus 
bulbs with a year’s subscription, %& 
this fact has been announced in out 
advertising pages during the past few 
months; but not many of them are 
aware of the fact that they may have 
Irises instead of bulbs; Irises to 
shipped during July, August and 
September. A collection of 20 or more 
plants of ten or more varieties makes 
a fine display in any garden. (See at 
vertising page opposite inside 
cover.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Liquid Grass 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HILE digging up and trans- 
Wiousntine some clumps of Blue 

Grass on my ~ lawn, I _ 
forepaws long enough to 
ee aber ‘ask if I could lend her 
a bottle of sweet milk. 

“] am sorry that I shall not be able 
to accommodate you,” I replied, “‘since 
the milkman failed | to leave us any 

this morning. 

after she had gone into her house, 
an examination of my mental photo- 
graphic plate revealed what at first 
appeared to me as a ridiculous error, 
and I wondered if the woman had ob- 
served the mistake! As I worked on, 
I revolved the subject in my mind, and 
finally came to the conclusion that, 
after all, I had probably not made so 
great a. blunder as I had believed at 
first, for milk is simply nothing more 
than liquid grass! 

Humanity is scarcely more than a 
household of big babies. You may 
take the infant’s bottle from its hands, 
and it will immediately register in 
spasmodic behavior, its disapproval, 
and the business man will do the same, 
but in a different manner, when he 
misses his portion of milk. The aver- 
age person to-day has used milk so 
long that it seems a part of his per- 
sonal fixtures, if not a vital part of 
his body. 

It is not strange that the ancients 
ascribed so many hidden virtues to it, 
for milk and butter are very nearly a 
perfect food. However, humanity did 
not in the early days know about the 
life-giving vitamines, which we have 
lately discovered in milk, and while we 
know that they exist, yet we know 
little else about them. 

For centuries milk was just milk, 


and that was all there was to it, but 
an astute investigator in the year 
1737 found that liquid grass is com- 
posed of 87.2% water; 12.8% solids. 
The solids are made up of 3.7% fat, 
3.00% casein, 5% albumin, 4.9% 
sugar, and .7% ash. Woman’s milk 
is almost the same as cow’s milk, since 
it contains 87.4% water, and 12.6% 
solids. 


ATURE changes her advertise- 

ments daily. She does not stage 
the identical performance continually 
in any of her theaters. We may get 
into a street car to-day and note the 
various faces and positions in the 
car, and although we might ride the 
same car every hour for a half hun- 
dred years, we should not likely find 
the same crowd, all dressed and sitting 
in the identical positions! This prac- 
tice of constant changing may be ob- 
served anywhere and in almost every- 
thing. Even the creamy liquid grass 
is composed of very small globules, 
which in the milk of the Guernsey and 
Jersey cows are quite large, but in 
the milk of the Holstein cows it is 
comparatively small. 

Pure fresh milk is one of the most 
appetizing of foods, yet when it is 
improperly handled, the bacteria and 
other fungi take possession of it, it 
becomes one of the most disagreeable 
foods,-and when sweet milk has been 
hobnobbing with heat and germs, it 
becomes almost unmanageable in the 
stomach. 

For many years housewives er- 
roneously believed that thunderstorms 
caused sweet milk to sour. And it 
was the concussion of the air waves, 
jostling the milk about in the crocks 
and cans that was regarded as the 
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work of the magician thunder which 
in the twinkle of an eye caused the 
milk to lose its sweet disposition and 
sour on the world! The thunderstorm 
has nothing to do with it. It so hap- 
pens that the climatic conditions that 
prevail during a thunderstorm are 
ideal for the development and growth 
of bacteria, and in the heyday of their 
growth they simply sour that which 
only a few moments previous .was 
sweet and palatable. 

So my grass that is buried in a cow’s 
mouth as a solid body, is resurrected 
in the udder as a liquid. 





Random Nature Notes 


The Blue Jay seems to delight in 
imitating the harrowing cry of the 
Sparrow Hawk, when he is near the 
smaller Birds which he sends scurry- 
ing under cover when they hear the 
voice of their supposed enemy! 


Tuckahoe, or Indian Bread, is a re- 
markable fungus that grows in sandy 
soil, attaching itself to the decaying 
roots of trees. The contents are as 
white as flour and some fungi of this 
species grow to a large size. Mr. 
C. E. Pleas, Chipley, Florida reports 
that he has found one that weighs a 
hundred pounds. 


. Close observance of the Swallow’s 
method of scooping up its water while 
in swift flight over a brook or lake 
should have taught the railroad en- 
gineer years ago his present method 
of scooping up water from track pans 
while moving his train at a rapid 
speed. 


Squirrels are very fond of the edible 
Mushrooms, 


4 


The Crested Flycatcher persists in 
placing an old snakeskin in the front 
door that leads to her nest. Surely 
she knows that animals are instinc- 
tively afraid of serpents. I have 
found snake skins utilized by some 
other Birds in building their nests 
out in the open. 


An old hen knows that her children 
will not amount to a hill of beans if 
she fails to teach them to become in- 
dependent. So she appears to be some- 
what cruel to her children at a certain 
age when she pecks and mauls them 
about when they persist in trotting at 
her heels. Lower animals are capable 
of teaching man many valuable les- 
sons. 


A beekeeper reports to me the re- 
sult of his feeding sugar to one colony 
of Bees which he kept confined in a 
wire screen. According to his records, 
it required eight pounds of sugar to 
make one pound of honey. At present 
prices this would make the pound of 
honey cost 55 cents. 


When you see a dust Grasshopper 
hovering in the air, clattering away 
with his raspy wings, he is simply in 
love and is serenading his sweetheart 
who is sitting somewhere nearby. 
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A Raccoon’s Happy Habits 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE family that is fortunate 
enough to have a Raccoon like the 
one that was ours for two years, 
will never lack a dull evening or a blue 
day, for every time a Raccoon is given 
the opportunity, he puts on a new 
program with its many surprises, and 
his new stunts are as amusing as the 
program enacted at a negro minstrel. 

The Raccoon’s nocturnal habits 
force him to go to bed early in the 
morning, and then get out of bed a 
little before dark. However, our Coon 
spent many days wide awake and ac- 
tive, especially when he had a number 
of human visitors. A properly trained 
Raccoon is not a vicious animal at all. 
Evening after evening, ours was re- 
leased in the house, and my son al- 
ways looked forward with a great deal 
of pleasure to the two hours’ romp 
with him. The Coon would chase the 
boy round and round in the room, 
catch him by the trouser legs as he 
tried to pass by, and when the boy 
dropped to the floor, the Coon leaped 
on his back, caught him by the coat 
collar or between the shoulders and 
shook him most violently. He was a 
rough player to be sure, but even so, 
all this appeals to the Nature of a 
normal boy, and I know of no other 
animal that makes a better companion 
for a brotherless boy than a pet Rac- 
coon. 

When the Coon had finished with the 
boy, he climbed the rocker in which 
some member of my family was sitting 
and teased him or her by pulling on 
first one and then the other ear to 
force a play. There was nothing to do 
but to throw the newspaper down and 
yield to his frangic appeals for sport. 
If it were a woman, Rack would finger 
about her head and remove every hair 
pin, taking them to the floor. Some- 
times he deliberately climbed back and 











The Raccoon makes a splen- 
did companion for a _ boy 


replaced one in the hair. When we 
desired to carry on a conversation un- 
interruptedly, we simply gave him a 
ball which he rolled about over the 
floor as a child rolls a hoop. But we 
knew that he would soon return and 
would persist until we were willing 
to give him a few moments in sport of 
some sort. 


Once he broke loose between mid- 
night and one o’clock in the morning. 
He loved our house so much that I 
know if he were a man and had had 
the money that he would own it at all 
costs. My wife was soon awakened 
and said, “The Coon is in the house.” 
I listened but not a sound could I hear. 
“I do not think so,” I told her. “I 
know he is, because my hair is down 
and every hairpin is missing from my 
head,” she declared. That settled the 
matter, but since I had never known 
Rack to be still a moment when in the 
house I was much puzzled over the 
quiet room. I turned on the light and 
peeped under the bed, but there was 
no sign of him there. However, while 
I was looking with my head dropped 
below the bed, he slipped from behind 
the cedar chest where he had been 
hiding and raced across the room, 
making it convenient to pass by me 
and strike the back of my head with 
his forefeet. He never seemed to be 
quite so happy as when he got free of 
his chain during the night, and forced 
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an entrance into our h 
amination of a shoe uni a ~ 
rie pee a8 of he hair pins that he 
ad removed, which we , 
toe br it re stored in the 
n cold weather when he w: 
loose in the house in the after 
he delighted in climbing behind 
hot water tank and perching }j 
on top where he would lie for Le 
hour, taking a nap, using the pi 
nections for a pillow. From this }j 
couch he could see all over the i 
and into the one that adjoineq it. Fi 
seemed to enjoy this lofty situation, 
I suppose, because it much resembled 
a seat up in a tree. One day whik 
he was lying on top of the tank | saw 
him experience an attack of hiccoughs 
after I had fed him two baked sweet 
potatoes. He behaved precisely ag , 
human being does when he has trouble 
of this kind. 








Random Notes on Nature 


The Tent Caterpillars pitch their 
tent in the crotch of a tree and lay 
out silken roads that lead to the green 
foliage where they go for food. Qp 
the other hand, the Fall Webworms 
build their silken tent over the foliage 
and eat under cover. 


Myriads of small animals and plants 
seem to come in regular cycles. Note 
the Army Worms, the Lemmings, the 
Fall Webworms, Grasshoppers, and 
even Dog Fennel, Bitterweed, Wild 
Carrot, and many other well-knom | 
weeds. 





Seeds Behave as Flies 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HILE I was pruning the Crepe 

Myrtle bushes in late Novem- 

ber, I was standing on the top 
of a ladder that was leaning against 
the house. When my pruning shears 
jarred the top of the tree, what looked 
to be like, and behaved as a swarm of 
houseflies, formed above my head and 
flowed gently over the roof of the 
house, shortly disappearing from view. 
I was so interested to know from 
whence the flies came so suddenly that 
for the moment I forgot the simple 
task of pruning the branches, and set 
about to solve the mystery of the sup- 
posed flies. 

I gave the tree another sudden jar, 
and from a cluster of seed pods there 
emerged another small swarm that be- 
haved precisely as flies, but they did 
not keep together long until the wind 
had separated them. 

I have been playing and experiment- 
ing with winged seeds of various kinds 
for many years, but never before had 
I observed the behavior of anything 
that led ‘me so completely into the 
belief that I was witnessing real in- 
sects as these winged seeds of the 





Crepe Myrtle bushes did. In Spring- | 
time I have often seen the air filled | 
with the flying seed from newly burst 
Sycamore, or Buttonwood seed balls, | 
which at first sight made me believe | 
the air was filled with insects, but 
when I discovered my mistake in 
identifying the Crepe Myrtle seeds, | 
simply had to laugh aloud at ther 
cunning behavior. Here was a flock 
of vegetable birds, each and everyone 
riding a monoplane, and which trate 
ported the seed safely to a new Sitti 
tion. With the winged seeds, or the 
ones that ride parachutes, or 

their traveling devices are given thet 
to make but one single flight, and 

to a permanent site. The seed is@ | 
tirely dependent on chance, since fev 
reach favorable situations. 


I have carefully observed the blo | 
som of the Crepe Myrtle tree im 
mer, and for weeks I have marves 
over the sensible arrangement { 
flower with relation to the pisti a = 
anthers, but in its winged seed ™ 
found another dry bundle of 
that challenges the mind of man} | 
deep study and to serious meditations 
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~ Sheffield Silver—Notes on Salt Dishes 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


HAT is known as Sheffield 
Wiiive plate was discovered by 

accident in 1743 by Thomas 
Bolsover at Sheffield, England. He 
found that silver and copper could be 
fused and welded together and he then 
rolled it out into thin plates that could 
be worked into the desired forms and 
this was the method used for silver 
plate until the discovery of the method 
of electroplating which was developed 
and perfected in 1847 by three broth- 
ers, Asa H., Simeon S. and William 
Rogers. 

The following from a London paper 
tells us just how the Sheffield plate 
was made and how widely it differs 
from the electro-plate. 

“First a a — of 

er, slightly alloyed with brass, an 
inch to an inch and a half thick and 
some two inches wide, was filed or 
planed smooth and its face made 


chemically clean. On this was placed 
a sheet of silver of fine quality, aiso 
filed smooth and clean. This piece of 
silver was of the same superficial area 
as the copper, but only one-sixteenth 
to half an inch thick. Iron or steel 
pieces were placed to hold them to- 
gether, and the whole was hammered 
tightly together and firmly bound: by 
wire. The edges of copper and silver 
were touched with borax and water, 
and the metal was placed in a furnace. 
As soon as the edges began to fuse it 
was quickly withdrawn and put into a 
cold pickle of water and spirits of salt. 
The silver and copper were then in- 
separably joined, and could be placed 
cold between the rollers of a rolling 
mill and flattened out to any degree 
of fineness without changing the rel- 
ative proportion of copper and silver.” 


The bottoms of plates, platters, etc., 
made of this rolled plate were usually 





Fine Britannia Tea Pots, English Modeled on silver forms. 


Smith, 1806-1833. 





Left, Dixon and 


Right, one of a pair, James Dixon and Sons, after 1835 





At left, pewter coffee pot, by Leonard, Reed and Barton, Taunton, Mass., 
1835-1845. At right, Britannia coffee pot by Reed and Barton, after 1845 
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coated with zinc. Some sixty years 
later the silver coating was applied to 
both sides of the copper. 

At the edges of the dishes where 
the cut metal showed the copper, at 
first a silver wire, plain or twisted, 
was soldered for a finish. ‘ Later a 
silver mount more elaborate was made 
to fit and was soldered on, and in still 
later pieces where both sides were 
carefully polished it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the joint. The above always 
distinguishes the genuine Sheffield 
silver plate. 

In addition to the plain pieces there 
are those having applied decorations 
of either solid silver or silver orna- 
ments backed with an alloy of. lead 
and tin which was soldered on the 
piece. Handles, feet, etc., were also 
added in this manner. Where pieces 
were to have monograms or engraving 
added it was done by attaching a 
shield of solid silver for the purpose 
as if done on the article itself the 
copper would show through. 

The age of Sheffield plate can be 
determined only approximately by its 
general style, remembering that the 
oldest pieces were plated on only one 
side and that after 1824 most pieces 
were welded and burnished on both 
sides. The older pieces as a general 
rule were of a more plain pattern but 
the later ones are more beautiful. 

Genuine Sheffield plate is now rare 
because with continued use and the 
necessary polishing it, in time, wore 
through the coating of silver, show- 
ing the copper through and looking 
so disreputable that most of it has 
long ago been discarded. Pieces yet 
in good condition are now probably 
more valuable than sterling silver. 

Thomas Bolsover made mostly small 
articles in Sheffield plate, such ag 
snuff boxes, knife handles, buttons, 
etc. Later other silversmiths made 
tea urns, tea and coffee pots, candle- 
sticks, cake baskets, dishes of various 
kinds, including salt dishes. 

Very few Sheffield pieces are marked 
but some dozen or so different marks 
are known although but little is known 
regarding them. None of the very 
early pieces are marked so far ag 
known. 

German silver spoons and other 
articles were a Connecticut product 
and were made from two parts of 
copper to one of zinc and one of nickel. 
This looked much like silver. It was 
much cheaper and quite popular for 
a time. 

SALT DISHES 


One might think from the prices 
charged by dealers that the old Sand- 
wich salt dishes were only made in 
small quantities but in the Boston 
Transcript an article by Chas. Messer 
Stow gives an invoice of one shipment 
of glass by the Sandwich factory te 
Calcutta, India, in 1844, in which were 
included 1788 salt dishes at an aver- 
age price of nine and one-half centg 
each. Then we must remember that 
this factory made glass for over sixty 
years and shipped to all parts of the 
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world and while the natural breakage 
would eliminate much of their product 
yet of the heavier glass like salts 
there must still be large quantities in 
existence. This factory as well as all 
the others made salt dishes in a great 
many different patterns as may be 
proven by an examination of the writ- 
er’s collection which numbers over 800 
different kinds. 

We usually think of salt dishes as 
being very simple and inexpensive 
things but the following description 
of one of the old ones will perhaps 
give us a better idea of the great 
importance of salt in its ceremonial 
use in the olden times. 

A salt dish of silver gilt in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum bears the 
London Hall-marks of 1592. It was 
made for the Vyvyans of Trelowarren, 
Cornwall and is worthy of so great a 
house. It stands nearly sixteen inches 
high and has a square pedestal, with 
curved base and frieze, supported at 
the angles on four crouching Lions. 
Over the salt bowl is a square canopy 
supported by four scrolled brackets, 
with a domed top surmounted by a 
figure of Justice. The style is some- 
what mixed but the craftmanship is 
nearly perfect. At the angles of the 
pedestal panels are slender engaged 
columns suggestive of wood carving; 
there are embossed flowers and fruit 
with heraldric lions’ masks, classic 
mouldings and scrolling. The salt 
must have been a very costly thing 
even at that age while now it is almost 
priceless. 

Illustration No. 1 shows at the left 
a pewter coffee pot by Leonard, Reed 
and Barton, Taunton, Mass. 1835- 
1845. At the right is a Britannia 
coffee pot by Reed and Barton after 
1845. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a Britannia 
teapot, English modelled on old silver 
forms by Dixon and Smith, 1806-1833. 
On the right is another by James 
Dixon and Sons after 1835. 





A Suggestion for Moving Shrubs 


N TRANSPLANTING Shrubs, 

Bushes, and Roses with a good 
number of roots, the plant suffers for 
days and weeks sometimes from such 
an operation. This is because all its 
roots are severed and require a long 
time to heal and resume their func- 
tions of feeding the plant. If the 
plant is a leafy one and had a good 
number of roots, it may die, even in 
spite of being severely pruned after 
transplanting. 

However, in most cases, where it is 
known a week or ten days in advance, 
that a Shrub, Bush or a Rose is to 
be transplanted, this can be done, even 
where it is in tender leaf, without 
any danger to the plant and often 
without subsequent pruning or loss of 
leaves, in the following manner: 

Carefully loosen the earth around 
the plant. Expose several of its 
sturdier roots, and even from one- 
third to half of these roots at a depth 
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of a foot to eighteen inches from the 
surface in the case of deep-growing 
roots, and in the case of surface roots, 
some 18 inches from the base of the 
plant. Then put back the loose soil, 
pack it down firmly and at the usual 
watering hour give a little more water 
than usual, on the first day only. 
Water normally the rest of the week 
or ten days that the plant remains 
unmoved. The unsevered roots will 
be sufficient to keep the plant alive 


Be 





July, yy 


and in good shape till 
to move it, a week or ‘en aa Few 
By that time the severed et 
have recovered enough to have f = 
new rootlets and to have healed 
their wounds. Then when you 
the remaining roots in order to 
your plant, you will have Severa] 
ready to start feeding it at once 
to keep it from wilting while 
newly-cut roots are healing, % 
V. E. DILLon, (Mexico) 





—————— ; 


Four Months of Delphiniums Outdoors 


BY P. E. KEEPING, (Nova Scotia) 


‘ff OST perennial flowers have one 
definite period of blooming, and 
are then over till the following 

year. The Polyanthus blooms in the 
Spring, the Iris and the Peony in 
early Summer, the Hollyhock in Mid- 
summer, and the hardy Asters in the 
Fall. It is perhaps well that this is 
so; if we could not tell just when to 
expect a certain flower to unfold its 
beauties for us our borders would not 
have the succession of bloom it is now 
possible to get by careful planning. 
Indeed, a great deal of the joy would 
be taken out of the planning, and the 
beauty out of the effect. 

The beauty of our present-day Del- 
phiniums has hardly begun to be ap- 
preciated as yet. Plants six to eight 
feet tall, with flower spikes two to 
four feet long, in all the different 
tones of blue, mauve, lavender, and 
purple, singly and several colors com- 
bined in the one flower, and the in- 
dividual florets two to three inches 
across in established plants, are now 
easily within the reach of most of us. 

In Great Britain and continental 
Europe many named varieties are of- 
fered by the specialists, but these are 
difficult to import successfully. For 
all practical purposes, however, the 
seeds now available from our fore- 
most American specialists, and from 
Europe, will give plants with blooms 
in many cases quite equal to the 
named varieties. Some of the plants 
will be ordinary, but these may be 
discarded. 

Delphinium seed may be sown in 
any light porous soil, in flats, (shallow 
boxes,) in coldframes, or in beds in 
the open. Flats seem the most satis- 
factory way. These seeds germinate 
best in a low, even temperature. The 
seedlings are above ground in about 
two weeks, and should be transplanted 
as soon as the first divided leaf ap- 
pears. ; 

These de luxe plants may be had in 
bloom in one’s own garden by obtain- 
ing seeds from the specialists, but how 
may one have blooms for not merely 
for two months, nor three, but four 
months, when the usual bloom period 
is about one month? 

Let us start by sowing seeds this 
Spring in May or early June. These 


will make strong, sturdy pla 
will winter satisfactorily. re bo 
their best bloom the following Jult.” 
Towards the end of August this 
Summer, we may procure seeds from 
California and Western Coast groy. 
ers. Sown at once they will pry. 
tically all germinate, and _prodye 


plants three to six inches or mop | 


high by frost. They will need the Dro- 
tection of a light mulch  (sprug 
boughs, coarse straw, etc.) over the 
Winter, and will try to bloom in July 
with their older sisters, will not quite 
make it, but will bloom beautifully 
throughout August. ; 

Next Spring in April, or earlier jf 
our site and season will permit it, we 
may sow more seeds, particularly of 
our American strains. These will ge 
a vigorous start in the cool spring 
weather, and when Fall sets in wil 
produce bloom stalks which will flower 
throughout October, withstanding any 
light frosts that may occur the first 
of that month (or the last of Septen- 
ber), and flowering in the milder 
weather usually experienced during 
the balance of October. 

We now have Delphinium bloom 
planned for three months, July, Av 
gust, and October. How may we ge 
these flowers in September, and » 
have a succession of bloom throughout 
the four months? It will be found 
that, if no seeds are allowed to form, 
the majority of fully grown Ded 
phiniums (in our case those started 
from seed in May or June) will, after 
flowering in July, begin to mature 
their foliage (evidenced by a yellow 
ing of the leaves and stalks) after 
blooming. If these plants are watehed 
it will be noticed that fresh, new 
growths are beginning to shoot 
from the crowns. The older 
may usually be cut off completely whet 
these new growths are about a foo 
high, without harming the _plamls 
The new stalks will push rapidly 
ward, and from them the plant wil 
produce a second crop of bloom i 
September. ¥ 

The July bloom is of course the 
best, but it will be surprising to # 
who has not before grown D 
ums to flower in other months, how 
good these other blooms will be. 
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A Something for Our Children 


Little Brother 


as such a little boy, with 
yogi eyes and yellow hair, all 
aw him fell in love with him. He 
ms ‘ ake up with either, 
as not hard to make up 
> he was always smiling and never 
oie afraid of any one. ; : 
One day when Billy’s older sister came 
in from school, mother said, “Mary can 
take Billy out for a little walk. If you 
wish you may take a lunch with you and 
to the park to eat it.” — 

It was in the late Spring after the 
weather had turned nice and warm. 
Mary dearly loved her little brother and 
was glad to take care of him for mother. 
The park was a lovely place at this time 
of year, with the early flowers in a riot 
of color. It was only a little way from 
their home, just a nice walk for little 
fect. Mary asked her mother if she 
could ask Helen, her chum to go with 
them. Mother said “yes,” so Mary called 
for her on their way as Helen lived be- 
tween Mary’s home and the park. Of 
course, Helen was delighted to go and 
she, too, loved Billy so much. 

They soon reached the park. There 
they found many other children too, as 
there were lots of playground equipment 
and the children of the city spent many 
happy and healthful hours playing there. 

The three little friends found a swing 
near the center of the park where there 
were no other children playing. Oh, 
what fun they had swinging little Billy 
and how he laughed and cooed. He was 
so delighted that he caused other people 
to look at him and remark what a sweet 
baby. When Mary and Helen went to 
the tee-ter boards, Mary took Billy on 
in front of her. Then they let Billy play 
in the sand pile near by, while they slid 
down the slippery slide. Of course they 
never hardly took their eyes off of Billy 
because there were lots of strangers 
there and no one ever knew when some- 
one might try to steal the baby. 

About this time, they began to get 














Little Brother 





hungry, so they went to a nice shady 
spot a little away from the swings to eat 
their lunch Mary’s mother had fixed for 
them. They had boiled egg sandwiches, 
with lettuce between, sweet pickles, 
crackers, an apple and orange apiece, 
some little cookies and even a bottle of 
milk. My, how they did enjoy the lunch. 
Never were little girls any happier than 
these two. 

Mother had said to be sure to come 
home before dark or she would be 
worried about them, so as soon as they 
had eaten the lunch they thought they 
had better start for home. The trip 
home was almost as delightful as the 
park had been, for they went past beau- 
tiful homes where there were fine trees 
and flowers in bloom. When they reached 
Helen’s home the little girls parted after 
saying what a nice time they had, and 
would go again when Mother wanted 
Billy to go for an airing. Mary and 
Billy went on home. Mary said, “Mama, 
I will be glad to take Billy to the park 
again, he was so good.” 

Mama said, “You are a good girl, 
Mary. It helped mother a lot.” 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


MAY years ago, the people on the 
earth were so wicked that God had 
to punish them for their wickedness. He 
told Noah, who was a good man, to build 
an ark. It was to be covered over just 
like a house, and God told him just how 
long and how wide and how high to make 
it. 

When Noah began to build the ark all 
the people made fun of him. Noah said 
God had told him to build the ark be- 
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cause he was going to send a flood down 
to the earth to destroy the people for 
their wickedness. They all laughed at 
old Noah and said he was crazy. They 
would not believe him nor repent of their 
sins. 

It took a long time to make the ark, 
but finally it was finished. Then God 
told Noah to take his wife, their sons 
and their wives (because they were good 
people) and two of every living thing, 
both birds, animals, fishes and every 
thing that lived upon the earth, into the 
ark. All of the other people were sinful 
and would not repent. When all were 
in the ark, God shut the door and sealed 
it so it could not be opened. Then it 
began to rain. Now the people began to 
realize there was going to be a flood but 
it was too late to get into the ark then. 
They climbed up on the high mountains 
and in the trees but the water kept ris- 
ing higher and higher until finally all 
the land was covered. 


It rained forty days and forty nights 
upon the earth until every living thing 
was destroyed from the earth. The ark 
rode upon the waters and all inside were 
safe from the flood. One day Noah sent 
forth a Raven and a Dove to see if the 
waters had gone down but the Dove came 
back because it could not find any place 
to set its foot because of the flood waters. 
Then he waited seven days and sent out 
the Dove again. This time she came 
back bringing an Olive leaf. Noah 
waited seven more days then sent her 
forth ‘again. This time the Dove did 
not come back, so Noah knew the flood 
had gone down. Noah opened the door 
of the ark and all came forth on dry 
ground. Noah built an altar and offered 
burnt offerings on the altar. God made 
a promise to Noah that He would not 
send any more floods. The rainbow in 
the sky was to be the sign of the promise. 
We see the rainbow to this day to re- 
mind us of God’s great promise to Noah. 


ESTHER HAas, (Kans.) 





How to Make a Soldier’s Cap 


Use a nine by twelve inch piece of 
paper, or thin cardboard, to make a hat 
for dolly, or if you want one for your- 
self, you will need a much larger paper. 
Fold in the middle, being sure to get the 
edges folded evenly. Fold again in the 
middle of the rectangle, this time mak- 
ing a square, or if you would rather you 
can find the center of rectangle and draw 














ore 


a dotted line through the center. Now, 
fold one corner over to the center fold 
or dotted line, then fold the other corner 
over the same way, to the center. Be 
sure to fold from the closed side of the 
paper, leaving the open side to slip on 
the head. Pin the corners down to the 
cap, or use paste. Open the cap and slip 
over dolly’s or your own head. You 
have a cap to play soldier with. 
ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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Open Side 


Fold Aand B down to 


Center 
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Gladiolus Questions 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like a little information on Gladiolus 
culture. How many years can bulbs be planted? 
I have those which are three years old and they 
look rather nice and seem to have kept well, but 
the sprouts look very thin. 

Can bulbs be left in the ground during the 
Winter or must they be dug each year? 


W. C. Snyper, (Penna.) 

Answer:—This question of how long 
bulbs may remain useful has never been 
satisfactorily answered. Some varieties 
can be grown year after year without ap- 
parent deterioration, while others grown 
from the old bulbs deteriorate and are 
of little value in a short time. Speaking 
generally, one should grow from bulblets 
each year if first-class bloom is expected 
continuously. 


Bulbs should not be left in the ground 
during the Winter in the north where the 
ground freezes solid, as the bulbs will 
freeze and probably be worthless. Even 
in milder climates it is a poor policy to 
leave bulbs in the ground more than one 
Winter as they crowd badly and give poor 
results in bloom. The Gladiolus therefore 
should be dug each year and replanted. 

Your storage is probably too warm and 
too damp if your bulbs sprout in early 
April. Bulbs should be kept cold and 
dry during the Winter and for best re- 
sults should not sprout before they are 
planted. 

MADISON COOPER 





Tarnished Plant Bug on Dahlias 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I am sending some sort of bug or fly that is 
ruining my Dahlia blossoms. They seem to sting 
or bore into every bud and blast them. I had no 
blossoms last year, and the same this year. Black 
Leaf 40 does no good. Could you help me out in 
this problem? 

a. &. by. GE.) 


Answer:—The insect attacking these 
Dahlias is the tarnished plant bug. This 
is a common brownish insect about %4-in. 
long, shaped like the familiar stink- 
bugs. The nymphs are green or yel- 
lowish, and when very small look like 
aphids, but are very active, seeking hid- 
ing places when disturbed. Both adults 
and young have sharp piercing beaks 
with which they puncture plants to ex- 
tract their juices. They are said to in- 
ject, at the same time, a poisonous sub- 
stance which injures the plant tissue. 
These insects attack a variety of plants. 
They are very destructive to Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums and Asters. They 
puncture the unopened flower buds, and 
feed on them to such an extent that they 
produce imperfect blossoms, or fail to 
open at all. 


This is a very difficult insect to con- 
trol; it quite ignores sprays. The num- 
ber of insects can be lessened greatly by 
destroying their winter quarters in Fall 
and Spring. In the Fall rubbish and 
crop remnants should be cleaned up and 
burned, and in Spring, before growth 
starts, weedy places and dense grass 
should be burned over, so that bugs hid- 
ing there are destroyed before they be- 
come active. 

It is said that nicotine dust, 3 or 5 per 
cent strength, mixed with hydrated lime, 
or a spray of % pint nicotine sulphate 


Queries and Answers 
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(Black Leaf 40) and 2 lbs. soap to 40 
gallons of water will protect the plants. 
This will kill the younger nymphs, but 
older nymphs and adults will merely be 
repelled. Dusting is the better of the 
two. Another dust recommended for oc- 
casional application is a mixture com- 
posed of 20 lbs. finely powdered blue- 
stone, 20 lbs. dusting sulphur, 30 lbs. 
lime and 30 lbs. tobacco dust. 


The tarnished plant bug is one of the 
most annoying insects attacking Dahlias, 
and complaints are frequent. It is usu- 
ally to be suspected when buds “blight” 
and fail to open, though young shoots are 
also stunted by an early attack of the 
thrips. ,Beets and celery are also at- 
tacked by this insect. Beet leaves when 
fed upon become stunted and crinkled. 
Celery is injured chiefiy by the adults, 
which feed on tender blanching stalks, 
the areas attacked turning brown and 
wilting. The insect is believed to aid 
in producing disease and rot. It is some- 
times the cause of serious injury to small 
Peach trees in the nursery.—(Rural 
New-Y orker) 





Identifying Gladiolus 
Varieties from Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have heard that people familiar with Gladiolus 
bulbs can tell by looking at them what varieties 
they are. I am sending a package of bulbs under 
separate cover. These are supposed to be all the 
old-fashioned kind, but I find that they are yellow, 
red and orange in color. Will you help me? 


MAUDE F. Curtis, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—It is a weakness of human 
nature to attribute qualities to experts 
in any line of activity which they do not 
and cannot possibly possess; and here is 
a case in point. While those familiar 
with Gladiolus may be able to throw out 
an occasional rogue when handling bulbs 
because the color is different, no person 
living can accurately tell Gladiolus va- 
rieties by the color of the bulbs. The 
possible exception is the old variety 
Schwaben which has a peculiar-colored 
bulb which may be determined most any- 
where; but not always. Also I can tell 
the variety Le Marechal Foch with con- 
siderable certainty, but here again in 
not every case. A few other varieties 
like Pendleton have distinctive bulbs, but 
I do not believe the most expert could 
take my mixture of several hundred va- 
rieties and sort out half a dozen of them 
with accuracy. 


I am returning the box of bulbs un- 
opened, as it is futile for me to examine 
them for reasons stated above. 


MADISON COOPER 





Peonies Fail to Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have had Peonies for the last four years; they 
come up nicely in the Spring, show an abundance 
of buds, but they never open except one flower 
from all nine. One year I got a red, next year 
a white and all the others dry off. I have given 
them bonemeal. They are not deep; I lifted them 
last Fall. 

My Roses also do badly, and die off. 
with horse manure and garbage. 


Answer :—The usual cause for Peonies 
failing to bloom is uncongenial soil. 
They do not do well in a light sandy soil 


I fertilize 
oe. ee 


but require a deep rich lo i 
drainage, but abundant malgiate *h, good 
is also a possibility of blight— There 
serious disease which causes the wey 
wither and dry out before the nds to 
This disease also causes brown 4 ; 
on the foliage. If there is reason to 
pose that blight exists, the Peony Ae 
should be sprayed as soon as they a — 
in the Spring with Bordeaux Minn 
This trouble is often difficult to ¢ tr aL 
The fact that your Roses do badk vr 
well as your Peonies suggests that 
soil is not at all congenial. We do - 
approve of the use of garbage, which i 
likely to result in a very sour soil r 


you may also be using an excess pe 
rotted manure. We would advise oa 


give up the use of garbage and ty giv 
your garden a dressing of lime this Fall 
sufficient to whiten the ground, raked 
into the surface.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Identity of Peony Wanted 


* — “ . 7 
wo ike now 
crimson Peony pe Pan ge mn yallow tome 
center, and which is quite double. It was in 
bloom the 8th of June, here in Iowa, and is a 
very free bloomer so far. 
Mrs. F. L. Newkirk, (Iowa) 

Answer: The description is not suff. 
ciently in detail to warrant an exa¢ 
hazard as to the variety as numerous 
Peonies show yellow stamens. It is Dos- 
sible that the variety is Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, although this is a red, rather 
too dark, more of a mahogany red, to he 
called crimson. 

Can any reader offer a more positive 
guess as to the variety of this Peony and 
the true name? 


— (Ebrror) 





To Kill Quack Grass 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Can you tell me how to kill Quack Grass? It 
crawls all over and I can’t get rid of it. It covers 
my garden and I would like very much if you 
would tell me how to handle it. 


Mrs. Henry P. Goerz, (IIL) 

Answer :—Having had a long experi- 
ence with Quack Grass, I feel that I may 
speak with some authority on the sub- 
ject and am glad to pass along a few 
suggestions for those who seem to think 
that Quack Grass is a terrible thing. 

My first experience with Quack Grass 
was in a garden of about half an acre, 
and I killed the Quack Grass in one sea- 
son by keeping it constantly cultivated 
with a one-horse cutaway harrow. It 
makes no difference what kind of a tod 
is used for cultivation; it is only neces- 
sary to keep the ground clean at all 
times and not allow the Grass to grow 
above the ground. I mean just what! 
say about keeping it from growing above 
ground. The soil must be stirred fr 
quently and kept absolutely clean. 

In small areas it is very easy to gt 
rid of Quack Grass by simple cultivation 
with a wheel hoe or other tool and pill 
out all roots wherever seen. We have 
more or less Quack Grass in our Glad 
fields every year, and our clean method 
of cultivation with a little hand-weeding, 
or the pulling out of the roots, settles the 
Quack Grass in one season. 

Those who fear Quack Grass 48 4 
terrible thing can take heart from the 
above. It is necessary to persist in cul 
tivation. Cultivation cannot be practi 
whenever one happens to think of it, but 
it must be attended to at regular inter 
vals. 

MADISON COOPER 


July, 1999 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
ist b iving general or 
Renters, ation par pln A cgi Bem on the 


special in s the Editor. A brief state- 
| oe OY tiga definite information is desired. 
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QUESTIONS 


IS THERE A Yellow Radiance? 


veliness of the Red and Pink 
ion Roses is too obvious to need 
raise. They combine sturdiness with 
beauty in a remarkable degree. Cuttings 
from the Radiance can be rooted easily. 
Last year my glass jars gave out before 
all my Rose cuttings were covered. I 
left the Radiance cuttings uncovered and 
though we had temperatures as low as 
17 degrees Fahrenheit, they survived 
petter than the covered slips. Has no 
rosarian yet developed a yellow Radi- 
ance? Is the, yellow Rose so lovely be- 

o rare? 

oh two-year old Marechal Neil_pro- 
tected with a jacket through the Winter 
is about to expire. My Lady Hillingdon, 
which bore several blooms last Summer 
looks ill. Slips from the Sunset Rose 
failed to take root. Who knows? 


Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR HOLLYHOCK RUST 


In some issue of last year I read that 
Bordeaux Mixture would control rust on 
Hollyhocks, but I could not find the 
article. Age 

Could someone tell me how to mix it 
and when to apply it? I have Bordeaux 
in powder form. 

JAMES E. CHurcH, (N. J.) 


TROUBLE WITH ASTER WILT 


Can you tell me whether precaution 
should be taken before planting Asters, 
if the year before, they died of aster 
wilt? Also will someone please give me 
a remedy for aster wilt? 


Mrs. Pau C. ALEXANDER, (Cal.) 


REMEDY FOR ANTS IN HEDGE WANTED 


In THE FLOWER GROWER I saw some- 
thing about killing Ants but cannot re- 
member the details. I have nest of them 
in my hedge and they have killed some 
of my Barberry. 

Will someone tell me how I can get 
rid of them? 

I surely enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER 
and can hardly wait each month until it 
comes. 

D. H. SANFORD, (Ohio) 


BUG EATS GLADIOLUS BLOOMS 


The past two years I have been both- 
ered by a narrow hard-shelled black bug 
or beetle about one-half or three-quar- 
ters inch long. This bug destroys the 
blossoms but does not touch the plant or 
leaves of Gladioli. If disturbed, the bug 
drops to the ground, but immediately 
climbs up the bloom spike and com- 
mences operations again. Is there any 
spray which can be used to combat these 
bugs that will not be detrimental to the 
blossom? 


RUDOLPH TRAGARD, (Md.) 


TARNISHED PLANT BUG 


I have been greatly bothered during 
the past few years by the Tarnished 
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Plant Bug or Aster Beetle. Is there any 
particular flower or plant that attracts 
them more than others? Last Fall they 
ruined dozens of stalks of Gladiolus, also 
Strawflowers, but they did not bother 
the Asters very much. 


Mrs. Howarp K. Stearns, (N.Y.) 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 


Can some reader tell me exactly how 
Roses are rooted from cuttings? Would 
like to know the time it should be done, 
and what kind of soil is best, and all de- 
tails of the work. 

I have heard that Roses can be rooted 
from cuttings but have never learned the 
details of the process. 


BERT BRUMBAUGH, (Ohio) 


EASTER LILY AFTER BLOOMING 


Will someone kindly tell me how to 
care for my Easter Lily bulb after it is 
done blossoming? I have read some- 
where to set it out in the garden and it 
would blossom again in August. I do 
not want to do that. I want the bulb 
to bloom another year and thought per- 
haps someone could tell me how to care 
for it. 

Mary F. Curtis, (Maine) 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR MISSOURI WANTED 


What are the best berry-producing 
shrubs and trees which are attractive to 
Birds, and which can be grown in 
Missouri? 

I would also like a list of the best 
fragrant, flowering shrubs and _ trees 
which can be grown here. 


ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 


ROOT LICE AND SWEET PEAS 


I have a Sweet Pea bed, well placed 
and with a permanent rack, part of the 
garden place, 4’ x 20’. I find that the 
ground has root aphides or lice. The 
plants turn yellow and die. 

I have been advised to remove the soil 
twe feet deep and replace with fresh. 
As this looks expensive I am hoping you 
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know of some insecticide that could be 
poured into the soil and destroy the lice 
without injury to the plants. 

I noticed one answer in THE FLOWER 
GROWER advising a Creolin solution. I 
would like to know what grade of Creolin 
and the strength? 

Mrs. J. S. C., (Ont.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADE 


My flower bed is next to a garage and 
as the part adjacent to the wall gets sun 
only a few hours each. day, usually in 
the morning, I would like to plant next 
to the garage a hardy perennial shrub 
that will grow three or four feet high, 
and in front of this another row of hardy 
perennial flowers. Suggestions will be 
helpful. 

CURRAN Pope, (Ky.) 


ROBINS 


Will those that have had experience 
tell what a Robin can be fed that they 
will eat? What is the life of a Robin? 

J. QUAY 


NAMES OF LARGE-FLOWERED GLADIOLUS 
WANTED 


Will someone give me the names of the 
large-flowered, and the largest-flowered 
Gladiolus, and their color? I would 
like to get the large ones without trying 
out so many kinds, and want those as 
large as Le Marechal Foch of which I 
have a considerable quantity. 


Cuas. E. AUCHBEY, (Penna.) 


FORCING GLADS UNDER GLASS 


I would very much desire information 
on forcing Gladiolus bulbs under glass 
and especially Glads of the variety Le 


Marechal Foch. 
J. T. SEARCH, (IIl.) 


ARTICLE ON AMARYLLIS WANTED 


A reader in St. Louis, Missouri, asks 
for an article on the Amaryllis, covering 
its origin, species, cultivation and com- 
plete information. This reader suggests 














“Le Marechal Foch” Glads from Combination Offer 


Last year I had the “Le Marechal Foch’ Glads with my subscription and I am send- 
ing a picture showing how well they bloomed. The result from all sizes of bulbs was 
remarkable, and the bulbs are larger and ought to do even better this year. 

The baby in the picture is my young son and the older boy is from Holland and works 


for us. 


Mrs. Leon L. Nims, (Wash.) 
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that while many people grow the Ama- 
ryllis, they cannot tell much about it, 
and that a good article on the subject 
would be appreciated. 

— (EDITOR) 


DOGWOOD DOES NOT BLOOM 


How old must a Dogwood tree be be- 
fore it blooms? I got one from the 
mountains more than ten years ago and 
it has grown to about seven feet high 
but has never bloomed. Do you think 
it. probable that it will never bloom? 


BERTHA MISSEMER, (Penna.) 


FAILURE IN GROWING FLOWERS FROM SEED 


Can someone tell me why I can’t grow 
flowers from seed? Seemingly I have 
trouble with them “damping off.” I have 
sown the seed in pots indoors, in flats 
outside, and in coldframes, and in the 
open ground. I have used good screened 
garden soil alone, also mixed with com- 
post, and again in pure woods dirt and 
always the same result. The plants come 
up nicely but are delicate, and live from 
two to three weeks, then fall over and 
die. I have covered till they are above 
the ground, then shaded them from hot 
sun. Have watered them with warm 
cistern water using a fine spray once a 
day, in the afternoon, etc. Last Summer 
I didn’t get over a dozen plants all sea- 
son. Could there be anything in the soil 
to cause this? After they came up this 
year I put them in an enclosed back 
porch that has a temperature of about 
50 degrees to 65 degrees, but always the 
same results. I have lost two pots of 
Pentstemons this season and have the 
third lot planted. I am at my wit’s end. 
I have used 20c and 25c packets thinking 
the best was none too good. 

Any help will be deeply appreciated. 

I have had this trouble with ordinary 
Feverfew, Foxglove, Pinks, Pansies, 
Poppies, Perennial Petunias, Painted 
Daisies, etc. 

Mary E. RIORDAN, (Ohio) 


PLANT QUESTIONS 


Have this Year started seeds of Cos- 
mos dahlioides, which is a _ tuberous- 
rooted perennial. Are these lifted in the 
Fall and stored as Gladiolus? 

What is Cedronella? 


GuLaDys S. MarTIN, (Vt.) 


SCALE ON PEONIES 


I have just discovered, (October 22nd,) 
a lot of what looks exactly like Oyster- 
shell Scale on the Peony stems. We have 
had some of that Scale on Lilacs, but it 
seems to be entirely gone. We used coal 
oil on it, but I was fearful of trying that 
on the Peonies. 

Can someone help me, for I want to 
get rid of the scale? 


IDA MAE REED, (Penna.) 


GROWING GLADS FROM SEEDS 


A subscriber in Massachusetts wants 
to know details of growing Glads from 
seeds, and also suggestions as to what 
he may expect in growing seedlings from 
blue varieties. 

Will seeds from blue varieties give a 
reasonable proportion of blue seedlings? 
Anyone who has had experience in grow- 
ing from seed, whether in blue varieties 
or not, can perhaps give some helpful 
suggestions to a number of readers on 
this subject. 

— (EDITOR) 
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ANSWERS 


MAY BE BUTTERFLY WEED 


Replying to Mrs. K. D., (Kans.,) in 
December FLOWER GROWER: 

While it would be practically impos- 
sible to identify the flower you saw from 
the brief description given I am wonder- 
ing if it was not a member of the Milk- 
weed family whose botanical name is 
Asclepias tuberosa commonly known as 
Butterfly-weed, Wind-Root, Orange-Root 
or Pleurisy-Root. 


It bears an abundance of bright 
orange-colored flowers from June to 
September. Its favorite haunts are dry, 
grassy fields or pastures where cultiva- 
tion does not disturb its roots. 


Though it is of the Milkweed family it 
does not have a milky juice as other 
Milkweeds do, but the numerous small, 
long flowers on their slender light-green 
stems are arranged in flat or rounding 
terminals, similar to a cluster of Milk- 
weed blossoms. The bush, however, is 
broad and flat-topped and grows from 
one to two feet high in most locations. 
The stalk is woody, rough and hairy and 
the alternating leaves clasp the stalk 
with their heart-shaped base. They are 
oblong and taper to a rather blunt point. 
They are narrow and rough. The 
margin is toothless and the mid-rib quite 
prominent. 


The blooming plant supplies nectar 
for countless Butterflies, adding much 
to the attractiveness of the plant. 

It is said that the Indians used both 
the pods and young shvots from the plant 
as food. 

It is also highly valued for its medic- 
inal properties. It is found in the east- 
ern and central portions of the United 
States from Canada to the Gulf. 

One who has never seen a cluster of 
these plants or even a single plant can- 
not imagine their rare and brilliant 
beauty. But when one has been so priv- 
ileged, the memory will remain with 
them like the poet when he wrote: 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vale and hills, 


When suddenly I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden Daffodils. 


I gazed and gazed, 

But little thought 

What wealth the show 

To me had brought. 

Yet oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or the pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


Then my heart with rapture thrills 
And dances with the Daffodils. 
Miss RuTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


SIX SELECTED IRISES 


Subscriber in Ohio asks regarding a 
group of 6 Irises: 

It is a good selection. La Neige is not 
tall or a big flower. None of the older 
whites are, except Kashmir White, and 
that one is difficult to keep. Opera has 
standards of pansy violet, falls of 
velvety, violet-purple. I would suggest 
Seminole, Morning Splendor, or Peau 


Rouge for a red. 
“Hoosier,” (Ind.) 


TO RID POTTED PLANTS OF WORMS 


I have found the best thing for worms 
in potted plants is watering with a weak 
solution of ammonia in the tepid water, 
once a week or so, as required. I have 
never found this to injure any house 


July. tg) 


™ I mae Begonias and Geran: 
teaspoonful to a quart 
about right. of water is 


HE/TIE M. WAGNkr, (N. 1) 

















VELVET PLANT—AMERICAN MULLEN 


I notice an inquiry about the Vv 
plant and a reply that said some 
house in England had a plant jg 
Velvet plant that was just our gL: 
American Mullein. vlan 

The Velvet plant that I have jg 
attractive. It resembles some of 
finer Coleus more than anything 
Only it has a fine fuzz or tiny hai 
looking stuff all over its leaves, and this 
fuzz is a rich purple, which makes 
plant very gorgeous-looking, as the 
are purple too; especially the you 
leaves and leaf-buds are a beantifl 
purple. 

Mrs. JOE FITZGERALD, (Texas) 


DIVIDING COLUMBINES 


In reply to Wm. Johnson, (Ont.): 

It is the usual practice to replant and 
divide all Perennials after the bloom} 
period has practically ceased. This, | 
imagine, should also apply to Colum. 
bines. I divided some as an experiment 
last Spring. They grew nicely but didn't 
blossom all Summer. I divided ang 
transplanted others in the Fall, after 
blooming time was about over, and they 
have started to bloom already this Spri 
and seem to be very healthy and 
vigorous. 


Mrs. H. F. SENror, (D. C.) 


PROPAGATING TRITOMA 


Answering Emil Mons, (Utah): 

I had some Tritoma plants, both the 
early and late. They were a mass of 
roots, so I moved them, dividing them 
into a great many plants, in early | 
Spring. They throve wonderfully, and 
last Summer, the second after moving, 
every plant had several spikes. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


YUCCA PREFERS DRY, SANDY SOIL 


Answering A. T. Enlow, (Ont.,) con 
cerning cultural hints on Yucca: 


In an old, old cemetery, not far from 
here, there are hundreds of these beau | 
tiful flowers now growing wild. Th 
soil is a deep yellow sand and the place 
contains a bed of limestone rock whieh 
has been quarried on two sides of the 
cemetery for many years. The sand is 
always very hot and dry in the Summer | 
time and these plants thrive there, a | 
I’ve never seen them thrive elsewhere | 

I should think either early Spring or 
late Fall might do for transplanting. 
I have some I got from there in Sep 
tember, and mine did well after a year. 
They evidently prefer a dry, sandy soil 
and lime. 


Mrs. Louise B. Hastincs, (Ohio) 


MAKING A ROSE JAR 


For Mrs. Martin Miller, (Miss.): 
Gather Rose petals early in the mom 
ing and toss lightly on a table ina 
airy place to lie till the dew dries. | 
Then put them in a large stone Ja | 
sprinkling a little salt over half- 
layers of the petals. i # 
Add to this, morning after morning; 
till enough Roses for your purpose 
been gathered. Let stand in Jat ten 
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after the last are put in, stirring 

ery morning. 
os anon each of cloves and 
ho coarsely ground, and as much 
= cinnamon, broken and shredded 


fine. 

the Rose petals to another 
: apo rn the spices, mixed to- 
gether, in layers alternating with the 
flowers. : ’ 3 

he jar tightly and let it stand 
Bayer for three weeks, when the 
tock will be ready for a permanent jar. 
. Have ready a quarter of an ounce each 
of mace, allspice and cloves, all coarsely 

ound; half of a grated nutmeg; half 

= ounce of cinnamon, broken fine; one 
ounce of powdered orris root; and a 
quarter of a pound of dried lavender 
Howix all together in a bowl and proceed 
to fill the Rose Jar with alternate layers 
of the “stock” and the mixture. 

A few drops each of essential oils,— 
Rose, Geranium, Neroli and _ bitter 
Almonds are good,—should be dropped 
upon the layers as you progress and over 
the whole pour an ounce of fine cologne 
or rose extract. 

This is sufficient to fill two one-quart 
jars or one very large one, and will keep 
for years. 

Left open for half an hour every day 
it will fill your room with delicate, spicy 
fragrance. ; 

When they are not obtainable, a very 
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satisfactory Rose Jar may be com- 
pounded without some of the ingredients 
named in formula. 


Mrs. Neva C. BELEwW, (Okla.) 


INFORMATION ON CAMELLIA CULTURE 


Edgar Covert, (Calif.,) wants infor- 
mation on Camellia culture. 

Robert Halliday’s “Camellia Culture,” 
published in Baltimore, Md., in 1880, is 
the last book published on this subject, 
and it is to be found in practically all 
horticultural libraries of the U. S. It 
gives information on grafting, inarching 
and budding, as well as propagation by 
cuttings which is the most practical 
manner of increasing the stock. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


SPLITTING DAHLIA TUBERS 


Replying to Grover Schroeder, (Utah) : 

Dahlia tubers can often be split to 
advantage if the tuber has two or more 
eyes so as to split lengthwise, taking 
care not to break eyes or neck. It is a 
good way to increase more rapidly stock 
of choice or rare varieties, as it gives 
two plants instead of one. 

My first experience was with a col- 
lection sent by a floral friend from Cali- 
fornia. Among them was one split tuber 
which I planted, hardly expecting it to 
grow. To my surprise it gave a strong 
plant with many beautiful blooms. Since 
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then I have done quite a bit of splitting 
with good results. Splitting the tubers 
has nothing to do with the quality of the 
blooms and it is simply done to increase 
the stock. 

LIZZIE SOUDERS, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING TUBEROSES 


In answer to H. J. Collman, (Ill.): 


I have been raising Tuberoses for 
many years and find that after the bulb 
has bloomed, that the bulb becomes a 
mother bulb for making little ones. It 
takes from-two to three years to bring 
the young bulb into bloom. Take the 
young bulbs off the old one and plant 
them. After two years the old bulb is 
discarded. By this system you have 
flowers every year. 

H. G. Fiuck, (N. J.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


Replying to Mrs. B. S. Duncan, (IIL.,) 
concerning care of tiny Regal Lilies 
from seed: 

I grew about 30 from a packet of seed, 
a year ago last Spring; and I, too, won- 
dered what I should do with them last 
Fall. I decided to lift them carefully 
from the flats and transplant them into 
their permanent places in the garden; 
which I did. I put them about two 
inches deep, and when the first hard 
freeze came I covered them with coarse 





Our City Park 


BY MRS. H. A. SELLERS, (Colo.) 


here in Pueblo, and most peo- 

ple who have visited our city 
are familiar with the beauties of 
Mineral Palace Park, but I wonder 
how many of our visitors know that 
we have a really wonderful City Park? 
It lies northwest of the city with an 
area of over one hundred sixty-one 
acres. 

There are several very attractive 
flower beds. One, a crescent shaped 
mount, is very artistically arranged, 
having Poplars and other trees, high 
bushes and shrubbery for a_back- 
ground, with a great variety of flow- 
ers, ferns and ornamental grasses so 
arranged as to give a very gorgeous 
effect. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature about the Park is the great 


W:: HAVE several nice parks 





Elk at Pueblo City Park 


variety of trees, there being about 
eighty-five different kinds. All are fine, 
from the tiniest Blue Spruce to the 
ancient Apple tree,—beloved by all 
the children, both for the temptation 
it offers for a good climb and for 
small green Apples they all love to eat. 
It is monarch of all Apple trees, with 
its great branches sweeping the 
ground. 


The children have an _ unusually 
large and well equipped playground, 
making it the ideal place for picnics 
and parties. 

The Animals are a great attraction 
for old and young. I think the Bears 
are the most popular, with their very 
comfortable quarters and bathing 
pool. I hope they do not mind being 
prisoners. 

The rolling lawns slope sharply 





down to a very pretty little lake, 
partly surrounded by trees and shrub- 
bery. Our big Bulldog very dearly 
loves to swim in the lake. Near the 
center of the lake is an interesting 
little island, reached by a_ rustic 
bridge. Of course, this island is the 
ideal place for the fine Willow trees 
growing there, and there is something 
of great interest to a flower lover,— 
several Japanese Rose Trees. They 
look like small Apple trees and are 
rare in this country. They have beau- 
tiful flowers of an exquisite fragrance, 
the color of Apple blossoms but are 
real Roses. They were covered with 
Bees when I saw them in bloom. 


Following one of the winding 


drives, one comes to “Point Lookout,” 
from where there is a wonderful view 
of the river, just below, and the dairy 
farms beyond. 


It is, indeed, a very beautiful Park, 
and visitors to our city, especially Na- 
ture lovers, should visit it. 
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Deer under large Willow Trees; Pueblo City Park 
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stalks of other plants and then scattered 
leaves around these. I had read not to 
uncover them too early so I gradually 
took off the leaves and stalks and they 
were very nice this year. 

I transplanted a few of them this year, 
mainly because I was curious to know 
how large the bulbs had grown, and the 
deepest ones were nearly an inch in dia- 
meter. I can scarcely wait until they 
bloom. 

I find that most of such seeds can be 
grown very easily by placing the flats 
in a shady, airy place, and keeping them 
covered with burlap, and by watering 
them through the burlap. I usually place 
the flats on the ground in early May 
either east of tall shrubs or north of 
the house. I always dampen them daily 
and watch for the seedlings to appear 
and then remove the burlap and give 
extra protection from hot suns and 
strong winds until the plants are quite 
sturdy. 

Mrs. Louise B. HastTInGs, (Ohio) 


ASHES FROM PAPER 


We have had many compliments on our 
flower garden. We have grown flowers 
in the same ground for the last seven 
years and our Dahlias are beautiful. We 
have blossoms from the middle of July 
until frost kills the plants. 

The only fertilizer that we use is ashes 
from papers and magazines and hen ma- 
nure three or four years old. In this 
soil almost anything will grow, and we 
rarely lose any plants. 

Perhaps this will answer the questions 
about paper ashes from California, Janu- 
ary issue. 

PAULINE FLETCHER MEADE, (N.Y.) 


CULTURE OF LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


In the February number, Mrs. Arthur 
Jones, (N. C.,) has a question about 
Lilies-of-the-Valley. 

I am not an expert gardener, but I 
have one lovely ‘bed of Lilies-of-the- 
Valley. On the south side of our house 
there are two large Elms. A few years 
ago we planted Lilies-of-the-Valley for 
trial as nothing else would grow under 
trees. In the Spring we spread just a 
little fertilizer mixed with a little earth 
over them before the leaves spread out. 
Then in the Fall when covering the other 
perennials we spread a little horse ma- 
nure over them. That is the care we 
gave them and they have both multiplied 
and bloomed well each year for us. 

Last year they were just wonderful 
and look the same this year. They 
bloom in June for us. 

M. Murray, (Nova Scotia) 


ASPARAGUS FERN 


Answering Mrs. Faith Senior: 

Asparagus Fern is taken to mean 
either A. plumosus or -A. sprengerl. 
While there are some hundred members 
of this family these are the only two of 
interest to florists. Of these two the 
same culture applies, viz: 

Its best growth is from June on. Clean 
away part of the soil and give a good 
feed of sheep manure and bonemeal. All 
brown and damaged shoots must be 
taken off very low, (pulled out in 
sprengeri and cut on plumosus). If pot 
is set out in the shade of trees in Sum- 
mer the best result will be obtained. Too 
rich soil would be hard to get for any 
of the Asparagus family. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


NO MANUFACTURED COMB HONEY 


Referring to the question on page 256 
by Mrs. McKee, (Ohio,) on manufac- 
tured comb honey: 

The story told of “a comb honey ex- 
hibit (acres of it)” claimed to be manu- 
factured by human beings, is not new, 
but it is nevertheless a fake. Comb 
cannot be manufactured. We know it 
because we manufacture the nearest 
thing to it, comb foundation, which is 
the base of the honey comb and is fur- 
nished to the Bees to be worked out into 
comb and filled by them. 

If comb could be manufactured and 
filled with some syrup and sealed over 
as the Bees seal it, it would not be diffi- 
cult to detect its artificiality. The combs 
of the Bees are, just like the leaves of 
the trees, all different even when they 
are alike in appearance. Did you ever try 
to find two leaves exactly alike? There 
are many oak leaves or maple leaves, 
but you might set them side by side for 
days without finding two exactly alike. 
Variety in uniformity! It is exactly the 
same with the combs of the Bees. You 
might take a whole carload of comb 
honey and set those little sections side 
by side. You would never find two ex- 
actly alike, neither would you find two 
human beings exactly alike, in a whole 
nation. 

But if the combs of honey were manu- 
factured by human beings, they would 
be as exactly alike as cakes of soap. 


C. P. DADANT, Editor American Bee 
Journal 


BIRDS FEED BY REGURGITATION 


Someone wishes to know how many 
species of Birds feed their young by 
regurgitation. 

I once read a Bird book by Olive 
Thorne Miller. I have forgotten the 
name of the book, but the author men- 
tioned so many different kinds of Birds 
feeding their young in this manner that 
I wondered if it could really be true. 


GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif.) 


PLANT NAMES WANTED 


Answering Mrs. Don Porter, (Penna.) : 

The blue Delphinium-like flower in- 
quired about in the May number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is a species of Aco- 
nitum, probably a Napellus or an Au- 
tumnale. The former flowers in July 
and August, and the latter in September. 
They can be grown from seed which can 
be procured from any seed dealer. The 
seeds should be planted in the Fall. If 
planted in the Spring you will have to 
wait a year for them to germinate. 

Aconites belong to the same family as 
the Delphiniums. The plant is poisonous 
particularly the root, if eaten. 


I. 'G. Noyes, (Mass.) 


PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS 


Answering B. F. Walker, (Mass.) : 


Polygonum auberti is very easy to 
propagate from cuttings here. About 
two months ago (early in March) I cut 
off a runner of mature wood from my 
plant, cut it up into six- or eight-inch 
lengths and stuck them in a bed on the 
north side of the house where the ground 
is always more or less damp, and now 
(May 6th) all the cuttings are growing 
nicely. 

I find that nearly all woody plants will 
root from cuttings. I have a cutting 
bed on the north side of a rock wall 





I, ty 


— —e mented deeply to bes} with, 
and had lots of sand wo : 

When I have anything I iy rage it, 
gate from cuttings I stick them Pe 
bed, tramp the soil firmly abet”? this 
and forget it, giving no further a them 
except to see that it is kept damp j 
hot spells. I let the plants that take dry, 
remain in the bed for a year. oot 


Mrs. A,, (Ga,) 


































































CHRISTMAS CACTUS SUGGESTIONS 


; After the Cactus is through bloom} 
it should not be watered much and in 
Spring it should be allowed to rest 
about August when a little fresh 
from the garden, perhaps with & little 
—* a a cupful to a quart 
earth, may be used in helping ; 
for the Winter. ms ee 
Too much water should not be used 
fore blooming as this ma be 
blooms to fall. —— 


MINNIE HOFFINGER, (Ohio) 


CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS 


Answering Carrie Park, 
Gloxinia leaves turn brown: 


When the Gloxinias show signs of 
active growth in Fall, repot in five to six 
inch pot in one-half leaf soil, the reg 
loam, and sand and cow manure. Water 
lightly until sufficient roots are fo 
when watering should be increased 
Gloxinias are not deep-rooting plants: 
therefore leave the crown of the tuber 
high and dry and wholly uncovered, lest 
they root. Give proper drainage and 
set in a window that has very little gun, 

To care for the plant, keep water of 
the top of the tuber and the foliage, Be 
on the lookout for Thrips and Gree 
Aphis, caused by too dry air. Keep air 
moist, sixty-five to seventy-five degrees, 
and plants on the drier side. 

Brown rust on leaves and flowers, may 
be caused by Thrips and Green Aphis, 

Examine plants every day, because 
the broad leaves lying over the surface 
a soil are apt to hide a very dry 

all. 

From the time the plant starts bloom. 
ing, be careful in watering: To water 
keep the water off from the foliage and 
flowers. 

After Gloxinias have their season of 
growth and bloom, the leaves begin to 
fade. Cease watering almost entirely 
and keep them nearly dry until they once 
more show sprouts; repot to fresh soil 
and proceed as before. 


G. F. Boyens, (IIL) 


(Iowa); 


DIVIDING DAHLIA TUBERS 


Mrs. Grover Schroeder, (Utah,) in 
quires in the May number of TH 
FLOWER GROWER about splitting Dahlia 
tubers. 

It is not the tubers that should k 
split, but the bunch of “mother” tubers 
that you mention,—the large bunch o 
tubers that were dug up the previous 
Fall. If the bunch, consisting of from 
three to five or more tubers are planted, 
they would produce a lot of stems 
leaves but inferior flowers. 

Examine the cluster of tubers and you 
will notice at the base of the old stem 
several leaf buds starting. This is where 
the splitting comes in; separating 
various tubers so as to have a le 
on the tip of each one. 

With a sharp knife cut down length 
wise through the old stem and crow 
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ubers. Some of the tubers 

yoda leaf buds, but unless in- 
pont near the top they will probably 
ee the tubers singly five or six 
‘aches deep. Lay them flat with the leaf 
be d up; do not stand on end. When the 
jants have grown five or six inches high, 
P be pinched off to make a 


ip ma : 
the HP out. stem. Two to four upright 
stems will branch out and produce the 
blooms. 


rowers soak the tubers in water 
p sag to swell up before planting. If 
you are going to stake them it is a good 
Jan to drive down the stakes when you 
Jant the tubers, for sometimes if driven 
rterwards, they will go through the 


— I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 





STEM BORER IN LILIES 


Answering Mrs. Maud W. Leins, 


Ind.) : 

ye years ago I was troubled with 
Borer in stalks of Liliums and for two 
years I sprayed thoroughly in the axils 
of leaves at the time Borers commenced 
to work, using arsenate of lead. I have 
had no trouble since. 

Mrs. G. I. Titus, (Mass.) 





DATURA—ANGEL TRUMPET 


Answering H. R. Hayden, Jr., (Conn.) 
on p. 552, Nov. 1928: 


A garden flower is described with lily- 
like bloom that is sweet scented in the 
evening. 

May it not be Datura or Angel 
Trumpet? There are many species of 
Datura also known as_ Thorn-apple, 
Stramonium, Jamestown Weed, or Jim- 
son-weed. It belongs to the Nightshade 
family, same family to which the Nico- 
tiana and Petunia belong. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


APHIDS 


Yes, Aphids do lay eggs, but not 
through the Summer, when they are 
wingless Hermaphrodites, and give fre- 
quent birth to living young. The last 
generation before Winter, however, 
comes perfect winged insects, male and 
female, which mate, lay their eggs, and 
die; while the eggs live over Winter 
to hatch out in Spring into perfect male 
and female winged insects, which give 
birth again to the wingless hermaphro- 
dite form. 

_ Possibly I have admitted some errors 
into this list of details, but the yearly 
routine is practically as stated. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


IS SECONDARY BLOOM POSSIBLE FROM 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS AND DAFFODILS? 


Answering Daniel O’Sullivan, (L. I.): 


Tulips, Hyacinths and Daffodils belong 
to the Lily family. All their growth is 
made for next year’s bloom before the 
tops die down in Midsummer. 

This is the reason why they can bloom 
so early in Spring. It is also the reason 
why they cannot successfully be moved 
when they are growing. They may live, 
but next year’s bloom will be prevented 
by disturbing the succulent feeding roots 
that grow from the bottom of the bulb, 
and die away when their work is done 
and the bulb ripens and becomes dor- 
“th 
: n you hold in your palm this satin 
jacketed treasure house, ta have stored 


in its succulent heart its year’s labor. 

Your part is to give it proper grow- 
ing conditions, and it will do the rest. 

In multiplying, small bulbs spring 
from the side of the mother bulb. When 
large enough these, too, will flower, thus 
giving, apparently more than one flower 
stalk to a bulb. 

But cutting the bloom removes the 
year’s labor for each bulb and it must 
stand in its place till it renews itself for 
the next year’s gift to you. 

Furnman Lloyd Mulford’s, Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1381, may be had for the 
asking from Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Excellently written in ex- 
quisite English, it tells you all you wish 
to know about herbaceous perennials. 

FLoRA I. CopPLe, (Washington) 


POISON SUMAC 


(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1166, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


Poison Sumac is also known as Swamp Sumac, 
Poison Elder, Poison Ash, Poison Dogwood and 
Thunderwood. It grows only in swamps or on 
wet ground. It is found from the New England 
States south as far as Florida and westward to 
Minnesota, Arkansas and Louisiana. It grows as 
a shrub in clumps with tall slender stems 6 to 10 
feet or more in height; also frequently as a tree 
up to 20 or 30 feet high with a trunk 5 to 10 
inches in diameter. 

How to Detect:—The leaves of Poison Sumac 
are divided into 7 to 13 leaflets arranged in pairs 
with a single leaflet at the end. The avoidance of 
shrubs growing in low land with the leaves of 
this general character is a safe rule for persons 
not well acquainted with Poison Sumac, although 
it may lead to needless avoidance of some harm- 
less plants. The cream-colored fruits of Poison 
Sumac resembling those of Poison Ivy but grow- 
ing in looser clusters, 3 to 8 inches long, remain 
through the Winter and make recognition positive. 
Poison Sumac grows only on wet land, but some- 
times occurs in unsuspected places along roadways 
at the edges of swamps or along low miry banks 
of streams. 

Description of Poison Sumac:—The Poison Su- 
mac bush or tree has smooth grayish bark on the 
trunk. and older branches, while the young new 
branches are reddish brown. The leaves vary 
from 7 to 14 inches in length and consist of a 
clean stalk bearing 7 to 13 leaflets arranged op- 
posite one another in pairs with a single usually 
long-stalked leaflet at the end. The leaflets which 
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are of an elongated oval shape with whole margins, 
grow 3 to 4 inches long and 1% to 2 inches wide. 
They are velvety and of bright-orange color when 
they first appear in the Spring, later becoming 
dark green and glossy on the upper surface, with 
prominent scarlet midribs, and paler green under- 
neath. They turn early in Autumn to brilliant 
red, orange, and russet shades. The small 5 
petaled, yellowish green flowers appear early in 
the Summer in loose slender clusters about 3 to 8 
inches long, growing out of the angles of the leaf- 
stalks near the ends of the branches. They are 
followed by shining ivory white or cream-colored 
fruits, resembling those of Poison Ivy, about % 
of an inch in diameter, each containing a single 
stone. 

Confusion of Poisen Sumac with Harmless Su- 
mac and other Plants:—As suggested by the 
names applied to it, Poison Sumac is often con- 
fused with Elder, certain kinds of Ash, and 
various other shrubs and trees bearing somewhat 
similar foliage; also with Dogwood to which it 
bears no resemblance. It is at once excluded from 
plants growing in high dry locations, though it 
is sometimes found at the edges of swamps and 
bogs or where the ground is somewhat dry during 
part of the year. Its loose drooping clusters of 
flowers, followed by smooth ivory-white fruits are 
readily distinguished from the densely covered up- 
right terminal spikes of the harmless Sumacs 
(conspicuously red in fruiting stage) and from 
those of the other shrubs with which it is con- 
fused. The leaflets, 7 to 18 in number, are borne 
on plain round stalks and have a tendency to fold 
forward. In the harmless Sumacs the leaves bear 
9 to 21 leaflets or 31 leaflets in the commoner 
species. Other differences are readily noticed, 
such as the winglike growth along the margins 
of the leaf stalk of the Dwarf Sumac and the 
hairy coverings of the leaf stalks and twigs of 
the Staghorn Sumac. 


The above was copied from the Bul- 
letin on Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac 
and their eradication. I give it here in 
answer to an inquiry in the December 
FLOWER GROWER concerning Sumacs. 

We have the common Sumac here in 
southern Indiana. We also have the 
Prickly Sumac but not the Poison nor 
the Staghorn. 


Miss RuTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


WORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


In answer to O. Lane, (N.J.): 


Sometimes putting a lump, (say a 
teaspoonful,) of lime in a glass of water 
then watering the plants with this solu- 
tion will kill the worms. If this is not 

















Rhododendrons in Highland Park, Rochester, N.Y. 
Highland Park is one of the great show places of the country and the collection 
of Lilacs is especially well-known. Rhododendrons are somewhat less well-known, 
but nonetheless the display is very beautiful at certain seasons of the year. 
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effective the soil may have to be changed. 

If you notice there is a small fly 
around the flowers. The fly lays her 
eggs in the moist top soil of your plants. 
These hatch out into the worms. 

As a preventive measure the plants 
may be watered by putting water in the 
saucers of the pots. That leaves the top 
soil comparatively dry. A layer of sand 
on the top of your pots insures a drier 
top soil which is not liable to be an at- 
traction for the flies. 

Some have trap pots for the flies. 
They set a pot of dirt amongst their 
plants keeping the top quite moist. As 
this is to the flies’ liking, they will be apt 
to lay their eggs there. Then every few 
days they pour hot water on the pot to 
kill the worms, thus there is no, or very 
little, trouble with worms in the soil of 


the plants. 
Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


GROWING LILIUM AURATUM 


Answering F. G. Raines, (Calif.,) 
April number: 

Here in southern Indiana we plant the 
bulbs about four inches below the sur- 
face as this is a stem-rooting variety, 
though the nursery catalogues advise 
planting twelve inches deep. 

They multiply rapidly and may be 
divided every three or four years if 
desired. 

Bulbs may also be propagated by 
means of scales. Simply sow these like 
seed in drills and cover with loose or 
sandy soil. They thrive in any good 
garden soil. 

RutH JaAcoss, (Ind.) 


COLEUS DROPPING LEAVES 


It is characteristic of the Coleus to 
lose leaves as the plant grows tall. Keep 
plant down in height by pinching out 
the tip, when it will grow bushy and 
more leafy. Many other plants respond 
in the same way, and more lovely-shaped 
plants will result when the heart of the 
main stem is pinched off. This causes 
latent buds to throw out new shoots. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


REGALE LILY FROM SEED 


I note an inquiry in your January 
issue regarding the planting of Regale 
Lily seed. 

While many are aware of the ease with 
which Lilies may be grown from bulbs, 
comparatively few ever think of raising 
them from seed, due perhaps to the im- 
pression that Lilies take many years to 
flower from time of planting seed. 

Regale Lilies frequently blossom in 14 
months after the seed has been sown 
in the open ground. This has been the 
experience of growers in the Willamette 
Valley, Oregon, which seems to be the 
ideal climate for the production of splen- 
did Lily bulbs, as well as Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, etc. 

It is now possible to obtain seed of 
many varieties of Lilies at most attrac- 
tive prices, and I know of no joy in gar- 
dening equal to that of raising bulbs 
from seed. 

The soil for a seed bed should be deeply 
cultivated, and if the soil is heavy it is 
advisable to add a liberal amount of 
sand, but under no circumstances should 
animal fertilizer be used. If a quantity 
of seeds are to be planted it is well to 
plant them in the same method that the 
Dutch employ in the planting of Tulips, 
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etc.; in other words, Dutch beds, three 
feet in width with the rows six inches 
apart. The seeds are sown rather 
thickly to the depth of one inch. The 
ground is then covered with a mulch, 
composed preferably of Granulated Peat 
Moss, which may be purchased from 
most seedsmen. If the Moss is dry give 
it a good soaking and apply while damp, 
having it spread approximately one inch 
in depth. The mulch protects the tender 
roots of the seedlings and practically 
eliminates weeds. 

The seeds generally germinate in a 
month or six weeks, and the new leaves 
resemble a delicate green hairpin. These 
primary leaves are soon followed by sec- 
ondary leaves which grow and increase 
in size and numbers until Autumn. 
When these leaves begin to turn brown 
and die down, you can carefully lift the 
small bulbs, using for convenience’s sake, 
a small army trench spade, and immedi- 
ately replant in a Dutch bed, (the soil 
being cultivated carefully) with the top 
of the small bulblet about six inches 
from the surface of the soil, and spaced 
six inches apart in six-inch rows. Apply 
the Peat Moss as before. The following 
June should reward you for your care, 
with a most liberal quantity of lovely 
blossoms. 

NINA GOODSPEED, (Ore.) 


ABOUT MARTYNIA 


Martynia fragrans, annual from the 
Southern parts of America. 

Common name, in European countries, 
Gemshorn; with bell-shaped flowers, vio- 
let-purple with yellow dots and vanilla- 
fragrant, is grown in vegetable gardens 
for the quite ornamental seedpods; 
which when picked half-grown, are 
green and tender and are used as sweet 
pickle, like cucumber. Sow like cu- 
cumbers, three to four feet each way in 
warm places, in rich soil; giving plenty 
of water in the Summertime. 

I start them in hotbeds and transplant 
later in the open. 

In Southern states, sow in the open. 

As garden flower, quite ornamental. 

Remember it is a tender plant. 


G. F. Boyens, (IIl.) 


SUCCESS WITH DAHLIAS 


I plant about the first of June and 
pinch off the first buds. However, Dah- 
lias should not be planted too early. 
The bugs will not bother them and the 
dry weather also. I use a cupful of 
sheep manure to each plant, but keep 
this a few inches away from the tubers. 


MINNIE HOFFINGER, (Ohio) 


MAY BE CLIVIA 


Replying to I. J. Z.’s query in the 
January issue: 

The plant he describes may be the 
Clivia minata, though the description 
given was rather meagre. The roots are 
what we call rhizomes and are thick and 
fleshy like an Amaryllis. The blooms 
are orange, shaped much like a Lily, 
and do not open wide. It probably will 
bloom when it gets large enough. 


E. K. G., (Calif.) 


POLYGONUM ORIENTALE 


Mrs. McKee of Ohio requests the name 
of a plant known as “Kiss-me-over-the- 
Garden-Gate.” 

I will give the name and description of 
a plant known by that name in the old- 
time gardens. 


It was also called Lady’s 
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Fingers, and Ragged Sailor 
ew oe “ io rapid t . 
aining the height of si ; : 
It branched freely, an “tenight feet, 
divided and sub-divided many tine tt 
leaves were heart-shaped and quite | Its 
Its flowers white, small individy ary ares 
were quite showy as they grew in ¥ 

slender, tassel-like racemes and - arge, 
a pleasing shade of rosy-pink, ~~" ™ 


As its usual position in old-# 
dens was in the corner by = pes oe. 
as its pendant blossoms were alt nate 
nodding a welcome to any vieloae? 
think some fanciful soul, not kneel 
its true name, gave it the name M 
McKee mentioned. This Polygonum a 
many relatives; some of them are usefy] 
and none of them harmful. Among 
we find the common Dock, the Smart. 
weed, and the plant called Blackheart: 
from the black or dark spot in the cente, 
of its leaf which has given the plant the 
fanciful name of Lady’s Thumb. The 
ne gy to this genus of 
plants, as also do our Bee 
Rhubarb. <a 

Another ornamental Polygony 
recently been introduced, a rapidly ae 
ing vine, but its slender racemes are of 
white flowers instead of pink. These 
grow in such profusion as to give the 
vine the appearance of being draped in 
lace. Hence its name the “Lace Vine” 


ALICE R. Corson, (Va.) 


It 
growth, Ofte = 


CULTURE OF AFRICAN VIOLET 


Answering Mrs. A. B. Cornelius, 


(Nebr.) : 
African Violet, Usambara Violet, 
Saintpaulia ionantha, Van Saintpaul 


Illaire discovered in Usambara District, 
East Africa. 


Culture from seed (similar to that of 
Gloxinia.) In February or March the 
preparing of the seed pans requires a 
good deal of care, the surface having-to 
be made very level and smooth. Fill 
your shallow pan with a firmly-sifted 
mixture of peat, leaf mold, and silver 
sand in about equal proportion; plunge 
your pan in a bucket of water to the 
rim for a minute or two. On removal 
from the water allow to stand and drain 
for a couple of hours. Scatter the seed 
as thinly and evenly as possible and just 
sprinkle a pinch of fine silver sand all 
over the surface. This is all the cover 
necessary. Cover your pan with a piece 
of glass and a sheet of paper and set in 
a moist genial warmth. 

Great care must be exercised in water- 
ing; plunge your pan and don’t water 
from above, when the seedlings begin to 
appear. Even in their most active 
growth keep the water off the leaves. 
In transplanting use two parts of leaf 
mold, one part good fibrous loam, and 
one part peat. 

There is a variety Saintpaulia ionat- 
tha grandiflora, deep Violet blue, and 
bigger flowers. Saintpaulia is a fine 
subject and worth growing. 

G. F. B., (Il) 


TO DIVIDE COLUMBINE 


This is in answer to Wm. Johnson, 
(Ont.,) April number: 

Columbine should be divided the same 
as Delphinium or any perennial, sep 
rating each crown but cutting deep 
enough to leave root on each cutting. 
This may be done in April or September — 

Rut Jacoss, (Ind.) 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


PRACTICAL VASES WELL RECEIVED 


roven exceptionally attractive 

™ — “Rewards but many readers have 
= Sul ‘them on a cash basis as they are now 
to do according to the offer. Order a 

that you can see just what they are like, 


pee will want more of them when flowers begin 
- Tioom freely. 


LIBRARIES AND THE FLOWER GROWER 


; ought to be in every public 
= — “tt contains the best collection of 
Tee eianced and really worthwhile literature that 
= is available in magazine form. Those hav- 
ov. fluence with librarians or library boards, 
— = do better missionary work than to say 8 
wee fer THE FLOWER GROWER and get it adopted. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 
Those who grow flowers as a business are 


‘\ 


\ 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 accepted. Ads in this de- 
partment will be classified where practicable but ac- 
curate classification not promised. dvertisements 
for this department must be in by the 15th of the 
month preceding date of publication. Cash with order. 

















Delphiniums 





WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 Se- 
lected Seeds from my choicest plants for $1 - Dean, 


143 Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 





CONG’S DOLLAR IRIS SALE. (4 Ambassadeur $1.) 
(5 Anna Farr $1.) (14 Aurea $1.) (5 Black Prince. 
Perry $1.) (3 Brandywine $1.) (7 Dream $1.) (16 
Iris King $1.) (20 Kochi $1.) (14 La Niege $1.) 
(9 Lent Williamson $1.) (4 Mother of Pearl $1.) 
(20 Mrs. Newbronner $1.) (14 Oriflame $1.) (5 
Princess Beatrice. $1.) (3 Prospero $1.) (14 White 
Cni Extra Special: Any 6 lots for $5. Any 
Alike or assorted. Terms cash with order. 
No less than dollar’s worth any variety at these prices. 
All prepaid in United States only. J. D. Long, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 





FINE IRIS. Jaculine Guillot, Leverrier, Susan Bliss, 
Brandywine, 65c Great bargain list. Fairy Gardens, 
Napoleon, 


BULBOUS IRISES NOVELTIES. Choicest varieties 
Dutch, Spanish, English. Priced reasonably. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohomish, Wash. 








THE FLOwER Grower, and they should 
pong ry "to say a good word for the magazine 
it 4 their catalogue or price list; not only because 
his is doing a real missionary work and intro- 
Sosles a meritorious publication, but because of 
the fact that their customers will be greatly 
benefited. This magazine does great missionary 
work for commercial growers and the growers 
should reciprocate. 

DISTRIBUTE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


who believe in doing missionary work, 
otaie believe in THE FLOWER GROWER and its 
mission, should keep some of the yellow sub- 
scriptions coupons on hand and use as occasion 
offers. One of these at the right time may be 
the means of securing a permanent reader and 
thus bettering his outlook on life in a very im- 
portant way. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


en names are sent in for samples, they 
sbvald have complete addresses. Not only do I 
send samples but accompany same with a cir- 
cular letter in a sealed envelope, thus backing 
up the good efforts of my friends. Sample copies 
bring a large proportion of permanent sub- 
scribers. 

THE INDEX INDISPENSABLE 


Save your copies of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
get the index at the end of the year. Those who 
have a file for 1928 can secure the index for 
10c in stamps or coin. Indexes for any other 
year also available at the same price. 


NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER 


Don’t fail to note that the subscription rewards 
are not premiums, but just what the name in- 
dicates, rewards to present readers for the secur- 
ing of new subscriptions. No premium is offered 
with THe FLoweR GROWER at regular subscription 
price. 


VASES, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 


Many readers have wanted the vases, pruning 
shears, etc., and asked for cash prices, so please 
note that these items can be had postage prepaid 
as advertised in the display columns. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 


Those who want a bit of color to brighten the 
shaded or dull side of a room, can do no better 
than secure the Japanese screens, which have 
erroneously been called calendars because of a 
small calendar pad attached to them. This pad 
can be removed and a bright-colored card or 
photograph substituted, and a wall decoration 
thus secured which can be used most anywhere. 
The 1929 screens are different than those before, 
and the largest one especially, is decidedly artistic. 


KIND WORDS 


Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a better out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office, Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, because thus I know that THR 
Flower GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


MADISON COOPER 








“Tall Bearded Iris” 


Walter Stager’s book by the above 
name is useful to those who are espe- 
cially interested in the Iris. I have a 
few copies in stock which are available 
at the low price of $2.00 each, postage 
prepaid. 


MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 








Evergreens 





BROAD LEAF FLOWERING EVERGREENS. Rho- 
dodendrons and Mountain Laurel. Write for Illustrated 
Price List. Tennessee Evergreen Co., Box 575, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. 





Gladioli 


WANT THE GLAD BOOKLET? If you have not been 
a customer of ours for the past two seasons, send us 
your name and address for our mailing list, otherwise 
you may not receive the next Glad Booklet which will 
appear in the fall. It’s worth asking for. Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens, Box 257-A, Decorah, Iowa. 


GALLANT LEADER, one of the best new Commercial 
varieties. LeGron Floral Co., 124 Amherst, Toledo, 
Ohio. 














Irises 





tRIS—Twelve choice varieties all different, not labeled, 
$1.00. Postpaid. Ask for price list. Eagle Gardens, 
403 So. Lincoln Ave., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


12 CHOICE VARIETIES of Iris for $4.00. After- 
glow, Anne Leslie, Asia, Ballerine, E. H. Jenkins, 
Lady Bing, Mary Williamson, Mother of Pearl, Myth, 
Perrys Blue (Sib.), Emperor (Sib.), Sunnybrook 
(Sib.) Cash with order, postpaid. Herbert F. Chase, 
Andover, Mass. 





§IR1S—lIsoline, Caterine, Lent Williamson, Juniata, 
Rhein Nixe, for one dollar. Jesse J. Hawkins, Port- 
land, Rte. No. 3, Box 390, Oregon. 


A REAL IRIS BARGAIN. Afterglow, Ambassadeur, 
Dream, Opera, Seminole, Medrano, Isis, Queen Caterina, 
Nimbus, Argynnis, Halo, and Hetty Matson. The whole * 
dozen for $2 postpaid, all big Oregon grown rhizomes. 
R. Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 











Lilies 
SIX CANDIDUM LILIES $1—Twelve Grape Hya- 


cinths thirty cents. Fifty Princeps Narcissus, $1.50. 
Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. Es 











Peonies 


TREE PEONIES AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES, 
early fall planting. Catalog ready. Oberlin Peony Gar- 
dens, Sinking Spring, Pa. B. 115. 








A COLLECTION of 10 choice Peonies for $20.00. 
Cherry Hill; Fuyajo, Jap; King of England, Jap; La 
Fee; Le Cygne; Martha Bullock; Mont Blanc; Rosa 
Bonheur; Souv. de Louis Bigot, Suzette. 1 year 
plants or their equal. Sent postpaid, Cash with order. 
Herbert F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 


TWO HUNDRED WORLD’S BEST PEONIES, in- 
cluding Alice Harding and many rare Japs and Singles. 
Large, healthy Kentucky grown roots at reasonable 
prices. Send for List. Fairlawn Floral Farm, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 








IRIS—S8 named varieties $1.00 one or two sets all 
different. List. J. L. Wright, 2906 Shirey Ave., 
Hamilton, Maryland. 


IRIS, 25 choice named varieties labeled, one fifty, not 
labeled one dollar. 25 Dwarf Iris for rockery or edg- 
ings, finest mixed, one dollar. 
—* labeled $6. Stoner Gardens, South Whitley, 
nd. 


HURT’S Improved High Scoring and Prize Winning 
aes. Superb. Peter S. Hurt, “Box I,’’ Thorntown, 
ndiana. 


tRIS—Ten choice varieties, labeled, $1.00 Postpaid. 
Three different Peonies, my choice, $1.00 Postpaid. 
Mrs. Earl Dehnhoff, Vanburen, Ohio. 


ALL KINDS.  Bulbous Iris our specialty. Imperator 
10 cents. A dollar bulb of the wonderful Wedgewood 
with each five dollar order. List free. Wedgewood 
Gardens, Rex, Ore. 


FOURTEEN different Iris labeled and delivered, $1.00. 
Catalog free. Graham Iris Gardens, Lincoln, Neb., 
4410 Judson. 


§RIS: Dollar orders prepaid. Asia $1.50; Ann Page 
$1.00; Ballerine 50c; Benbow 35c; Lady Foster 75c; 
Mrs. Walter Bruster 50c; Mons. Oliver Perthuris 
$1.00; Prospero 35c; Queen Caterina 35c; W. J. 
Fryer 50c; Prince Lorengren 35c; Morning Splendor 
$1.50. Collection $6.00 prepaid. The Langlois Floral 
Garden, R. 1, Box 68, Vancouver, Wash. 




















Peonies, twelve choice © 





Miscellaneous 


CANARIES PREPAID. Free catalog. Trained sing- 
ers, Tropical Fish, aquariums, outdoor pool. supplies. 
96 page book ‘‘Canaries-Cage Birds,” 40c. Booklet on 
Raising Canaries, 10c. Booklet, “The Balanced 
Aquarium,” 5c. Canary Breeder’s Co., Dept. 34-L, 
LaGrange, Il. 


PEONIES, IRIS AND PERENNIALS for fall plant- 
ing. _ Write for descriptive price list. McMullen’s 
Floral Gardens, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


NARCISSUS POETAZ. Cluster flowered Daffodils. A 
beautiful early free flowering Narcissus with white petals 
and bright yellow cup. Large bulbs, 75c doz.; $5.75 
hundred; prepaid. San Felipe Nursery, Box 845, 
Route No. 2, San Bernardino, Calif. 


NARCISSUS BULBS early Von Sion, single 60, mixed 
50 cents dozen. Edith Weaver, Bentonville, Ind. 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY — Daintiest, sweetest, hardy 
flowers. 12, ‘three dimes; 50, $1. Wrights, North 
Lisbon, Carrollton, Ohio. 
NOW HARVESTING extra fine giant Pansy seed. 
Pkt. 25c. Iris, perennials, bulbs, list ready. Paul 
Ward, Hillsdale, Michigan. 

BULBS, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilies and Anemone. Wal- 
ter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 
































Bird Pool on the grounds of a subscriber in Winnipeg, Man. 


This Pool attracts Birds of all species from Chickadees to Crows. Even 
standing room on the edge of the Pool is often at a premium during the hot 
summer days. The pole in the center holds a sixteen-compartment Purple Martin 
House. This year the Pool was bordered with double Portulaca making an attrac- 
tive setting which greatly pleased the Birds and made a colorful combination. 












Beautiful White Art Stone 


BIRD BATH 


Freight paid in U. 8. 
$1.00 more, West 
of Rocky Mts. $14.95 
illustrated Folder FREE 
Benches, vases, fountains, sun- 
dials, gazing globes, pedestals. 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE COMPANY 
19th & Ames Ave. - Omaha, Neb. 








Learnto bea-— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


\ fe as At Home—By Mai 
a W.8 t Home—By Mail 


i Tiara Big fees; pleasant healthful 
‘ alk) )\ work: a dignified, uncrowded 









4 profession offering remark- 
= ableopportunities. Immedi- 
wy ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL) 
Uombined with National School 
of Landscape Design 
22 Plymeuth Bhig., Des Moines, lowa 








Holland’s 
Finest 


Growers’ 
44 Stupendous 
COMBINATION OFFER 


AT A SAVING OF 50% 
All Bulbs Guaranteed—First Size _ 


DARWINS $ 

BREEDERS 

COTTAGE oan 
Separately packed and labeled. Including the 
famous Louis XIV. ‘The cream of our Hol- 
land nurseries.’”’ Mailed FREE beautiful 10 
page folder showing all our Dutch Bulbs in 


actual colors and bloom, with complete cul- 
tural directions. 


HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
407 Ninth Ave. Dept. O New York 




















FOR BETTER GARDENS 
PERFECT FLOWERS— 
KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, spray 
with “Black Leaf 40” (Nicotine 
Sulphate) to kill Aphis and sim- 


ilar insects. 

For just a few cents cost per season you can 
protect your garden. Complete and easy-to- | 
understand spraying instructions with every 
package. The ounce bottle for 35c makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. Sold also in larger 
sizes by drug, seed, hardware, flower and de- 
partment stores. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEM. CORP., 


INCORPORATED 


Loulsvilie Kentucky 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 
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IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 





A fine red toned bicolor 








The ‘“‘PRIZEW 

of Hardy Garden Ip; 

is all that its name im. 
plies, a real Collection 
of Prizewinning Beau. 
ties, that will carry off 
the prizes wherever 
they are shown. It is 
collection that yoy Will 
be proud to show yoy 
friends; they will tg 
you they never kney 
there were so many dif. 
ferent kinds of Ip 
in sO many differen 
forms, with such a wide 
range of colors, tints 
and blends, and suchex. 
quisite fragrance. Bach 
variety in this collec. 
tion is entirely different 
from every other ya. 
riety ; each is the finest 
of its type and all are 
of recent introduction, 
A few years ago this 
collection would have 
cost you about a hu. 
dred and fifty dollars; 
now it is yours for 4 
very modest cost. | 








have selected this 


‘“PRIZEWINNER COLLECTION”’ after twenty-five years’ study of the 
Iris as a ‘‘Hobby,’’ during which time I have tested nearly three thousand 
varieties. I have not only taken into consideration diversity of color, form, 
height, blooming season, texture and fragrance, but have included only 
those varieties that have proven as rugged as an oak, and prodigious 


bloomers. 


The figures given after the name of a variety are the new ratings recently 
given by the American Iris Society; the first figure is the ‘‘ Exhibition” 
rating and the second figure is the ‘‘Garden”’ rating. 90 is officially classed 
as ‘‘very fine’’; 85 fine; 80 very good; 70 good; 60 good but not outstand- 
ing, etc. The names and dates in parentheses are the names of the intro- 
ducers and the dates of origin; the height is the height of the flowering stalk. 


Ambassadeur 92-91 (Vilmorin 1920) 
42”. This exceedingly rich and hand- 
some variety, in a recent vote of the 
American Iris Society, proved to be 
overwhelmingly THE MOST POPULAR 
IRIS IN THE WORLD. $1 ea.; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4. 


Susan Bliss 85-86 (Bliss 1922) 40”. 
Five years ago you could not have 
bought a single plant of this exceed- 
ingly choice variety for less than double 
the price of this entire collection. Its 
introduction created quite a sensation. 
The color is an exquisite orchid-pink 
tone. $2 ea.; 3 for $5; 6 for $9. 


Lord of June 88-78 (Yeld 1911) 40”. 
A GIGANTIC blue toned Iris with a de- 
lightful “fruity” fragrance. Chosen 
from among 250 blue toned Iris in my 
collection. 75c ea.; 3 for $1.50; 6 for 
$2.50. 

Lent A. Williamson 88-88 (Williamson 
1918) 42”. In 1922 the American Iris 
Society voted this THE WORLD’S FIN- 
EST IRIS. It is a gorgeous flower of 


perfect form, with standards of soft 
Campanula Violet and falls of the rich- 
est velvety pansy violet. 50c ea.; 3 for 
$1.25; 6 for $2; 100 for $25.00. 
Mme. Chobaut 81-80 (Denis 1916) 36’. 
A most unusual Iris, with groundwork of 
soft, pleasing yellow, the silky ruffled 
standards are flushed rosy bronze, while 
the falls are edged with a “stitching” of 
Prussian Red. 75c ea.; 3 for $1.50; 6 
for $2.50; 100 for $35.00. 

Opera 82-83 (Vilmorin 1916) 24”. See 
cut. 75c ea.; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3. 


Dream 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 34”. A 
“dream” of a soft, clear, uniform, pink 
toned variety, that everybody is in love 
with. 75c ea.; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50. 
Shekinah 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. 
A handsome, clear, soft yellow with 4 
little deeper color at the throat and 
a handsome golden beard. 75c ea; 8 for 
$1.50; 6 for $2.50; 100 for $35.00. 

White Knight 79-80 (Saunders 1916) 
24”. Beautiful pure snow white flower 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


ture, with delicate throat 
of —. lcestly scented. 50c ea.; 
markiot95; 6 for $2; 100 for $25.00. 


Pearl 84-84 (Sturtevant 
Mother s A large, perfectly shaped 


44”. ms 
aa of exceptional substance and ir- 
‘descent mother-of-pearl coloring. 


‘+6 throat overlaid with gold. 50c 
ae ter $1; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $20. 


low 82-82 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. 
tesco blending of smoky laven- 
der, soft buff, pearl grey and light yel- 
low, with a deepening of yellow towards 
the throat. 50c ea.; 3 for $1; 6 for 
$1.75; 100 for $25.00. 


er Laugier 86-84 (Verdier 1914) 
Se The ion of the bronze toned 
varieties. Standards iridescent fiery 
pronze; falls rich ruby red. 50c ea.; 
8 for $1; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $20.00. 


Marsh Marigold 82-81 (Bliss 1919) 30”. 
Standards rich buttercup yellow; falls 
yelvety brownish red with a bright yel- 
low margin around the edge matching 
the color of the standards. $1 ea.; 3 for 
$2; 6 for $3.50; 100 for $40.00. 


Seminole 83-83 (Farr 1920) 30”. An 
exceedingly rich velvety crimson bi- 
color, that is even more brilliant than 
Opera and entirely different in form and 
tone. Farr’s Masterpiece. 75c ea.; 3 
for $1.50; 6 for $2.50; 100 for $35.00. 


Mme. Gaudichau 91-88 (Millet 1914) 
40”. The largest, darkest, richest and 
by far the finest dark purple. Exquis- 
itely fragrant. Quite scarce. $1.50 ea.; 
8 for $3.50; 6 for $6; 100 for $75.00. 
Gold Imperial 86-87 (Sturtevant 1924) 
33”. The richest and finest deep yellow, 
being a deep rich, smooth, chrome yel- 
low of finest form and texture, with a 
brilliant orange beard to match. $2.50 
ea.; 3 for $6; 6 for $10. 


Queen Caterina 88-88 (Sturtevant 
1918) 36”. A fascinating flower of soft 
lavender violet and exquisitely fra- 
grant. A large flower of perfect form. 
75¢c ea.; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3; 100 for 
$40.00. 

Crusader 85-85 (Foster 1913) 42”. The 
most striking brilliant blue toned Iris, 
set off with an attractive orange beard. 
The best deep blue. 75c ea.; 3 for 
$1.50; 6 for $2.50; 100 for $35.00. 


ow garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
t help to success in Audel’s 

& Growers Guides 


A ‘oen- 

fm er’s educator. Beautifully illustrated 
FA and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 

— payable$1 a month. If interested 

in getting better results from your 
garden,write today for FREE Garden 

WY Library Folder: Theo. Audel & Co., 
65 W. 23d St. New York, Dept 











IRIS BARGAINS 


Collection No. 1—— Ambassadeur, Ann Page, 
Asia, Aurora, Ballerine, Cluny, Georgia, Lady 
Byng, Leverrier, Mme. Cheri, Mlle. Schwartz, 
Pare de Neuilly, Queen Caterina, Raffet and 
Seminole. One strong rhizome of each sent 
postpaid for $5.50. 

Collection No. 2—Amber, Aphrodite, Asia, Ann 
Page, Conquistador, Mary Gibson and Romola. 
One strong rhizome of each sent postpaid for 
$10.00. 


Send for complete price list now ready. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No.3, Box 428 Seattle, Wash. 














I Will Furnish One of Each of These 18 ‘‘Prizewinners’’ for $12.50 
Three Each, or a Total of 54 Plants for $30 
Six Each (108 Plants), Enough for a Nice Clump of Each, $50 


Rainbow Collection 


I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises. My space is limited and I must 
therefore move certain stocks to make room for the propagation of new varieties. 
My necessity is your good fortune. The labor saved in putting up this RAINBOW 
COLLECTION without labels enables me to furnish the utmost in value at the 
minimum cost. Some of them are quite fragrant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and 
$2 varieties went into this collection. For those who would like a garden full of 
fine flowers IN ALL THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the 
extra care of keeping them separate, this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 

40 Choice Varieties, without labels, worth at least $20.00, for $5 
100 Choice Varieties, without labels, worth at least $50.00, for $10 


Early Iris Garden Collection 
The varieties I will furnish in this collection bloom from two to three weeks 
ahead of the regular Iris season. You’ll get a great thrill out of AN EARLY IRIS 
GARDEN. This collection will include only choice varieties, in a good range of 
colors; varieties that are exceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to grow. 
You'll be surprised at the great beauty of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 
25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, all labeled, my selection, $6 


Dwarf Iris Collection 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, or for 
planting in the border in front of the taller varieties. They bloom in the early 
spring, Just after the crocus have finished flowering; and come at a time when 
flowers in the garden are so much prized. . - 

Only choice varieties will go into this Fe 
collection. F 








25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, 
my selection, all labeled, $6 


Japanese Iris 
I have a wonderful collection of these 
gorgeous beauties, some of which are al- 
most as large as a dinner plate. There are 
singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and striped 
effects, soft tones and the most brilliant 
colorings, in a wonderful array. 
i will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, 
without labels, for $6 


Siberian Iris 








' \ Japanese Iris 4 
Many eminent authorities consider these the finest of all Irises. 
tugged and hardy, easy to grow in any soil or location, in full sun or semi-shade. 


hey are among the finest of all Irises for cutting. 


They are 


10 Emperor (the finest deep blue) 10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 of another choice variety, my selection 
TOTAL 30 PLANTS, ALL PROPERLY LABELED, FOR $6 


ROBERT WAYMAN BoxN Bayside, L. I., N.Y. 











Green-giazed 


Egyptian 


At Last — Practical Vases 


OR many years I showed flowers. 
All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


The ideal vase is one that has reason- 
able water capacity and a broad base 
so as to have stability when holding tall 
flowers. 





Y THE merest accident I came across my ideal 

vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 
figure in an Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, so that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
and compare them with anything that you have here-to- 
fore used. 

I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 


I am offering ONE of the larger vases 


for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, postage 
prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittance 
of 34c will bring to you one of the smaller vases, alse 
postage prepaid. 


I recommend these vases to everyone. 
MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
ecard substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A palr of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


<#~ JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 

An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


<THE PRUNING SEEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 
GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 


For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores stil] sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
eomparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear Is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


<THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS—-MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 


20-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.C0 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
20-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or “‘Le Marechal Foch’ for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


— 


Now Irises 


The Combination Iris Offer, which is the same as it 


was last season and the same as it is likely to be ¢ 

some time to come, has proved to be wonderfully ber: 
isfactory and successful. 
times, but it must be remembered that 
shipped only during July, August and September, 


This offer is open at all 


Irises are 


For Northern climates, similar to New York and 


elsewhere in the same general latitude, no flower, in 
my judgment, compares with the Iris for all around 
good quality. It is not only perfectly hardy 
almost, but it is very early, has ornamental foliage 
and a rather long blooming period. These make it 
one of the most desirable plants for the home garden 


anywhere 


Tell your friends who are not already readers of 


THE FLOWER GROWER about the following 





IRIS OFFER 


Twenty or more Iris plants (prepaid) and twelve 
months’ subscription for $3.00. 


There will be at least twenty plants and at least ten 
different varieties in this collection, all high-grade and 
rugged varieties which have done well in the Editor's 
garden without special care or attention. 











August and 








Do not forget that Irises are only shipped during July, 
September, the best planting months. ; 





N. B. No Bulbs or Irises shipped to Canada 





Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


Please note that there Is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at the 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year, 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 

Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading. matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











— 





NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months Subscription for $1 

This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 





On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 
_ Fee 





The 20 bulbs and four months’ offers are the same 
price to any part of the United States. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Delphiniums 

ainexcelled here or abroad, developed 
ae of drastic selection from re- 
NW nd European stock, mostly Wrex- 
= Fresh mixed seed $1.00 a pkt.; 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder. 
Our 1929 Seed Is Now Ready 


INIUM GARDEN 
—- eaLrn ‘ Portland, Oregon 
Box 


—— 








iris Offer Extraordinary 


lowing offers are for named 
Mee fo8 cad ee varieties, well known 
[ris lovers and are not a lot of mixed 
wijings. All will be labeled with the 


te TT DOLLAR—Twelve varieties. (One pink va- 


ato DOLLARS—Twenty varieties. (Two pink va- 
pe fHRBE DOLLARS— Thirty varieties. (Two pink 
iety included. ) 
we FIVE KOLLARS—Forty varieties. (Lent A. Wil- 
i ded. ; ; 
Laon TT ARS AND A HALF—Fifty varie- 
a (Margaretta (Wing) included.) 
for TEN DOLLARS—NSixty varieties— (Mother of Pearl 


hE DOLLARS — Seventy-five varieties. 
sa GttTy FIVE DOLLARS — One hundred varie- 
ties. (Conquistator included. ) 

Never in Iris history have there been 

such wonderful bargains. 

With either of the last two collections an 
Iris fan could win in any class in any 
Iris show. Order early; avoid regrets. 


All orders postpaid and all plants guaranteed 
true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
oR. B. R. BALES, Prop. Circleville, Ohio 


Holland Bulbs 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Madonna Lillies, etc., etc. 
offered in large assortment by 
J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 


Catalogue free on demand. All above bulbs of- 
fered free New York cars, duty paid. 





Glads are Growing 


now. Getting ready to please you next year. 
Deiphiniums are in bloom and the young 
plants will bloom till frost. 
Better send for my Delphinium circular. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Box 45 - . Burlington, Vermont 














10 HARDY CACTI 


All hardy to zero, some to 20 
below. Pink, yellow, rose, 
orange, white flowers. 3 
pincushion, 2 prickly-pear, 2 
bush, 3 tree. 1 each, no 2 
alike, $2.50, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


TOBERSON 


The Outstanding Yellow of 
quality. 8 to 12 large florets open 
on tall, straight spike with excel- 
lent placement. 

One of the many OUTSTAND- 
ING Glads offered in my fall list. 
A card with your address will 
bring it. 

J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, IIl., U.S.A. 





Member A. G. S. and C. G. S. 
H BETTER BLOOMING BULBS S 




















DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalog 


A book devoted primarily to offers 
of such items as will help you to 
make the most out of midsummer 
gardening opportunities. No mat- 
ter what your needs—seeds, bulbs, 
plants, etc., etc.—so long as they 
are seasonable you'll find them of- 
fered in the catalog. Please ask 
for it, mentioning this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Surplus 
Iris Stock 


Put up in bargain assortments 


Unusual values in extra fine va- 
rieties. Send for special circu- 
lar. 


F. X. Schreiner: S"prce"sats: 
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ive resulted 
y thousands 
1e past five 


WER at the 


Attention is asked for the subscription rewards and the special combination offers on page 366. All of the rewards offered 
are first-class materials in every way, and desirable as presents, or for use, as the case may be. 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here is your chance to make a BIG 
lisplay for very little money! 


For $3.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $5.00 or more. 

For $5.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $8.00 or more, all differ- 
ent and correctly labeled, sent 
prepaid. 

100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent express col- 
lect; 1000 for $45.00. 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them at 
very attractive prices in lots of 6 or 
more of a kind: 

Albert Victor, Archeveque, B. Y. Mor- 
"ison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, Crusader, 
0. K. Williamson, Francina, Her Maj- 
‘sty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Khar- 


ut, La Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Cho- 
foaut, Palaurea, Princess Beatrice, Queen 


Caterina, Seminole, Sherbert, Sindjkhat, 
Steepway, Tamer, W. F. Christman, Zua, 
Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, Snow 
een, 

Do your bit to make this a better and 


more beautiful world for those who 
come after us. 


- GEO. N. SMITH 
Cedar Street ° Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on. 
another 
page. 





Pruning 
Shears 


Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and ‘‘ship-shape.”’ 

The half-page advertisement in this issue 
tells about the shears as subscription rewards 
and also tells how they may be had at a cash 
price, delivered postage prepaid. 











IRISES 


Best standard and rare sorts, including 
our “White and Gold” and “White Star.” 
Balanced collections unequaled in qual- 
ity and price. Each covers full range of 
glorious colors. 


COLLECTION “A” $1.40 COLLECTION “B” $1.60 
Amas Alcazar 





Aurea Caterina 
Blue Boy Edouard Michel 
Crimson King Georgia 
Ingeborg La remo 
Isoline L. A. Williamson 
Junonia Mother of Pear] 
Monsignor Opera 
Nine Wells Pallida Dalmatica 
Quaker Lady Prosper Laugier 
White Knight Sherwin Wright 
COLLECTION “‘C” $2.50 COLLECTION “D” $3.25 

Crusader Ambassadeur » 
Halo | Argynnis 
Magnifica Ballerine 
Medrano Chalice 
Prospero Dream 

Queen Caterina Kashmir White 
Regan Lord of June , 
Rubyd Mile. Schwartz 
Seminole Mme. Gaudichau 
Shekinah Steepway 
White Queen 


COLLECTIONS A, B, C and D for $8.25 
COLLECTION “E” $5.25 COLLECTION “F” $9.00 
S18 


Canopus 
Imperator Dominion 
Leverrier Gold Imperial 
Lord Lamborn Mary Gibson 
Ochracea Mildred Presby 
Rialgar Morning Splendor 
Susan Bliss . Peau Ro 

d Princess Beatrice 


ada 
Cash. July Delivery. Free Catalog. 


J. C. NICHOLLS 
114 Overlook Road - - ithaca, N.Y. 














































for Fall Planting 


Gardenside offers CAMASSIA, America’s 
finest native flowering bulbs. Bloom here in 
early June, in delightful shades of blue. 
Big, sturdy clumps; perfectly hardy. Order 
now for delivery in September. 


Special CAMASSIA Offer 


25 bulbs, in 3 shades of blue, $3 postpaid. 


for JULY ORDERS only 
we offer a SPECIAL PLANTING 
COMBINATION of 
10 Camassia All for 
10 Spanish Iris $3 
5 Mertensia Virginica postpaid 


Special TULIP Offer 


100 mixed Darwins, finest strains, $3 
postpaid. 


Flower Growers! Do not fail to write 
us today for new Gardenside Catalog 
of Iris, Peonies, Eremuri, and other 
bulbs for summer and fall planting, 
ready soon. 
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re RDENSIDE NURSERI 
Shelburne .Vt. 





THANK YOU 


We are sold out for this season. We are growing nice 
stocks of Myrtle, Dorothy McKibbin, Souvenir, Pfitz- 
er’s Triumph, Flaming Sword and many other fine 
Gladioli for next season. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists Wichert, Illinols 








‘SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS’”’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 
Spring order. We can save you at least 20% on any- 
thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 


A. @. BRITSCH, Prop. 


1220 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 











Practical Vases and Garden Tools 


Note the subscription rewards on inside 
page and also the description of vases on another 
page. Not only are the vases practical but they 
are decidedly artistic and the pruning shears and 
the grass shears are not only offered under a lib- 
eral arrangement for the securing of new sub- 
scribers, but they are also priced at a reasonable 
cash value. 

(Don’t overlook the Japanese Screen Calendars. A very liberal 


offer is made on these also. If you have not seen these calendars, get them! 
You will be pleased with them! Decorative almost anywhere! 








| 
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ZGNGS, Rare IRIS Colas ie 


One strong division each: 
$1.5 Odaroloc ____ 
Ophir Gold —— ; 
Santa Barbara ___ 
Total value at reasonable prices $18.00 ~~~ 209 { 


Special price aa Collection, $10.00 pre 
’ paid. 
J.D.LONG” - -_- Boulder, Colores | 


Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Hortic 


eee, =e — at $25.00 contains all the 

rial in the original six volume edition, of wh 

sets were sold at $40.00. i thousadtt 
The best investment in horticultural literat 

complete without it. rr 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, ¥, ‘ 
: i: 
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Mission Iris” 
A large collection of good Irises is a rare ple ure, | 
50 varieties of Iris, 1 of each, $8; 2 of each, $14; 5 of 
each, $25. Choice Irises that proved again this year 
to be the best: “4 
Seminole 3 for $1 5 
Ambassadeur 2 for $1 Magnifica 2 for $1 
S. Mme. Gaudichau 2 for $1 ; 


Our Siberian Iris, Jap. Iris, Peonies and other per. 
ennials all admired by all visitors. We will have the 
finest Tulip bulbs for fall planting. All proceeds from 
our sales go to the Missions. Favor the cause with | 
your order. | 


THE MISSION GARDENS 
Techny, II. 











For more than 62 years we have been develop- 


ing and improving the world’s most beautiful 
Peonies. We can now say that we have the 
largest and finest collection of Peonies in the 
world. Peonies that will amaze and delight you 
with their size and beauty. Peonies that will 
— your flower garden the envy of all who 
see it. 


UNUSUAL AND RARE VARIETIES 

In our collection you will find just the Peonies 
you have always wanted. Peony lovers the 
world over always come to us for new stock be- 
cause they know by experience that we have ¢« 
exactly what they want. ¥ 


OUR NEW PEONY MANUAL 
Just published late in 1928 and the most com- 
plete book on the Peony ever written. This 
book answers every question as to the varieties, 
care and history of the Peony. Every Peony 
lover should have this manual and it will be 
given free to all who purchase Peony Roots 
amounting to $5.00 or over. 
Catalog Free 


Our Peony and Iris catalog is yours for the askinz, It describes 
beautiful Brand Peonies and Irises. Send for it now. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc, 


Box 32 - - Faribault, Minne 








